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NEW-YORK, JANUARY, 1837. 


Scene on the Hudson. | they put their boat about as speedily as possible; 
and proceeded towards the Vulture, presuming 
that its heavy arms would secure to them a far 
hetter protection from rebel outrage, than their 
own small blunderbuss. In proceeding back to 
the Vukure, they kept a proper distance from the 
shore, fur the purpose of evading all further an- 
noyacce from the rebel muskets. The retreat 
was made good, and asthe sun was just losing 


: : himself behind the towering mountains that bord 
But happily for America the plan was frustrated. | ' a pe hind oe .. H = ~ ra n oor 
here is, however, a traditionary circumstance | the Hudson in the vicinity of Haverstraw bay, the 


. disappointed sailors might have been seen liftin 
that occurred near the spot from where our view | alt ts & 8 


: : : - | themselves up the side of the Vulture. 
is taken previous to his capture, which placed hiro | ! 


inthe path that led to the discovery of the trea- | Peterson and Sherwood remained in their place 
sonable acts of Arnold. | of concealment, until some time after the crew of 
It seems that in the autumn of 1780, a farmer of the gun-boat had reached their vessel, expecting 
Peekskill village was making cider, having been | that a reinforcement might probably be sent on 
fora few days released from his country’s service | shore to reconnoitre. But no movement of the 
follow his agricultural pursuits. The mill in | kind was made, and they abandoned the rock, and 
which he was at work was situated on the east | rejoined the old farmer at the mill. 
bank of the Hudson, near that part of Haverstraw | “What luck with the red coats ?” inquired the 
bay, called “Mother's Lap.” While busily em- farmer, hastily. A ca 
ployed in the manufacture of his cider, two young | - Good luck and bad luck? if it is a possible 
men (Sherwood and Peterson) with their muskets, thing,” replied Peterson. 
(the usual accompaniement in those days,) ap-| “ How can that be ?” said the farmer. “ Easy 
proached the farmer, and after passing the usual | enough,” answered Peterson. ‘* We had the good 
silutations, and ‘refreshing themselves with the | !uck to come off unhurt, and the bad luck to kill 


new cider, seated themselves upon a log that lay | two of the sailors in the gun-boat, whose only 
near the mill. crime was being engaged in arms against us.” 


Tar view which is represented in the present 
number, is one taken on the Hudson river, in the 
vicinity of Tappan Bay, and near the identical 
spol, where the barque from the English sic: p of 
war, landed Major Andre, on his way to West 
Point, at which place he held an interview with | 
the traitor Arnold, preparatory to the contemplated 
wrrender of that post to the arms of the British. | 


The farmer observing them in close conversa-| While Sherwood and Peterson were informing 
tion, and looking very intently on some distant ob-| the farmer of the result of the skirmish, a man 
ject, asked them the cause of their alarm and | was observed coming down the east bank of the 


anxiety, river, just below Collabergh landing, and cautious- 
“Hush,” speaking low, says Sherwood, “the | ly examining every thing around him. The stran- 
red coats are about us.” ger had gained the spot nearly opposite where the 
“Where ?” asked the farmer, in a whisper. gun-boat had been stationed, before he observed 


“ Yonder, yonder, just within the Lap,” answerd | the men at the mill; upon discovering them, he 
Peterson, pointing at the same time to a spot where | retraced his steps for a few rods, and took an 
was an English gun-boat, with twenty-four men} easterly course towards Croton river. That man 
laying upon their oars. ‘ Return to your mill,’’| was no less a personage than Major Andre, bear- 
he added; and addressing himself to Sherwood, | ing the traitor Arnold’s despatches to the British 
“we will crawl to the bank of the river, and give | General. The gun-boat was to have received him 
the red boys a shot.” at the point where it had been stationed, and con- 

Peterson and Sherwood drew near the margin| veyed him in safety on board the Volture. The 
of the Hudson, and placed themselves behind a| Vulture was to have conveyed him and his des- 
large rock, which was directly between them and | patches to New-York. He bad conferred with the 
the gun-boat. Here, after reconnoitring the situ-| traitor the evening previous, a few miles below 
ation of the gun-boat, and examining their guns,} West Point, justly considered as the key of the 
they fired upon the crew, and killed two persons.| Hudson. After all the necessary and proper 
The soldiers that manned the gun-boat belonged | arrangements had been made between the traitor 
tothe British sloop of war Vulture, which lay at| and the spy, they separated, the one for his camp, 
anchor in the Hudson, off Teller’s Point. Not} and the other for the Vulture. The course of the 
tipecting to meet with the enemy, they had pre-| latter lay along the west bank of the Hudson, 
pared themselves with no weapons of attack or| about three miles below Caldwell’s landing, and 
defence, except a blunderbuss. This they hastily| opposite Verplanck’s Point. At that place he 
fired towards the shore, but without giving it any | crossed the river, and followed its course until he 
particular direction, and of course, without pro-| arrived at the particular spot in “ the Lap,” where 
ducing any effect. Quickly perceiving that all) the gun-boat- had been stationed to receive him. 
their efforts to defend themselves must be unavail-| Having heard the figing, and perceiving that the 
ing, as they were contending with a hidden foe, gun-boat had been foreed or frightened from the 
13 
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place of assignation, le was compelled to alter his 
course, and proceed towards the interior of the 
county of Westchester, when on the morn of the 
ensuing day, having procured a horse, he started 
for New-York, determining to travel the distance 
by land. He crossed the Croton river at Pines- 
bridge, and at the time of his capture, was passing 
the Beekman woods, the largest forest in West- 
chester county. 

The time for contemplating this scene in all 
its beauty, is at sunset, when the glorious hues of 
heaven seein to tinge the very substance of the 
waters; when the sails of the passing barges are 
gilded with the horizontal sunshine; when the 
steamers of the Hudson, are seen majestically 
furrowing the waters; when the mansions on the 
shore, reflecting the setting sun from their win- 
dows, appear like palaces of topaz; and when, if 
the atmosphere be still, a mighty and multitudinous 
murmur from the surrounding forests reaches the 
beholder. 
sublimity of the view correctly contemplated in 
all its natural loveliness. 


Then, and only then ts the beauty and 





Solitude. 


« But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, | 


To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along the world’s tired denizen, 

With none to bless us, none whom we can bless; 
Minions of splendor shrinking from distress, 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less; 


Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued; 


This is to be alone; this, this is solitude ! 
BYRON. 

How beautifully and how truly has the noble | 
poet thus described this feeling of loneliness, while | 
surrounded by a crowd; often and often, in the 
midst of revelry does this sensation press upon | 
the heart; though viewing on all sides counte- 
nances radiant with joy, drinking in the joyous 
accents of pleasure, yet, do we feel alone. For | 
us this bursting scene is solitude, no heart beats in | 
unison with ours, no eye speaks the language of 
sympathy; we turn with a sigh to the peaceful 
scenes of nature, where our ears are not assailed | 
by the noisy laugh of folly, nor our musing dis- 
turbed by the careless gaze of apathy, or affecta- | 
tion. The rock, the fell, the flower-decked valley, 
are peopled by the creation of fancy ; we hear a 
voice in the sighing gale, picture to ourselves a 
guardian spirit in unseen attendance upon our 
steps, as we trace the windings of some tangled | 
copse ; listemng with delight to the feathered choir, | 
as they pour forth their joyous notes in unmolested 
happiness; here, allis peace, the aspect of nature 
has a soothing influence over our feelings. Often 
when we have sought her paths in a fit of gloomy 
despondency, she has breathed such a balm into 
our bosoms, that we have returned from our 
ramble, if not happy—at least contented. 





We cannot practise deceit without that de- 
liberation of purpose whicl» constitutes the very 
essence of vice. 





| ORIGINAL. 


| The Venitian Exile, 





Farewe tt thou lov’d home of my father’s! Fare. 
well! 
Adieu thou fair land of my birth! 
I leave thee in ruins, degraded and low, 
Once the pride and the wonder of earth: 
I leave thy gay bowers, thy bright sunny moyp. 
tains, 
Tay grottoes, fair flowers, and vine covered foun. 
tains. 


| 


No longer thy splendor of beauty remains, 
Thou goddess, enthroned on the sea; 

No longer thy power is felt o’er . 
Alas! thou Se longer art free is — 
The sceptre from thee has departed; and fled 

Is the halo of glory that circled thy head. 


| Where once mighty navies, in beauty and pride, 
| ’Mid thy turreted islands sublime, 
| Rode proudly and bore to thy mart the produce 
| Of every region and clime, 

Now only is heard, of the fleet gondolette 
|The light oary plash, and the gay mandolette, 


Thy columns majestic are crumbling to dust, 
Thy colonnades fall to decay, 

St. Mark's guardian lion doth fail to affright, 
From Ziani’s palace away, 

| The demon of wide desolation that stalks 

|’Mid thy mouldering pillars, piazzas and walks: 


The villas that studded thy green fertile vales; 
Neglected, with grass are o'ergrown; 

And the halls that once rung with thy gay festival 
Are empty—deserted—alone: 

And the land of the Chivalous—home of the free 

Is by indolence wasted in dull lethargy. 


| 


The grapes of thy unpruned vineyards grow wild, 
Scurf covers thy uncultured soil, 

The fruits of thy orange groves, citron and palm, 
And olive trees swelling with oil, 

Ungathered are left to the birds of the air; 

Or fall to the earth and lie mouldering there. 


Oh, Venice! farewell! though my heart is with 
thee, 
Far o’er the blue ocean I roam: 
From country—from kindred—from all that was 
dear, 
To seek amid freemen a home; 
In a land where the Genius of Liberty smiles, 
More propitious than on my own turret crowned 
isles. N. C. Be 





Repartee. 


An elderly gentleman travelling ina stage coach, 
was amused by the constant fire of words kept Up 
between two ladies. One of them at last kindly 
inquired iftheir conversation did not make his head 
ache, when he answered with a great deal of nar 
vette, “ No ma’am, I have been married twenty-eight 
years.” 
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ORIGINAL. 
fhe Two Maidens of Andalucia. 
Translated from the Spanish. 


CONCLUDED. 


Tae Catalonian cavalier, interested for Don 
Rafael, and his sister, whom he took for a boy, 
intreated them to trust to his guidance, and he 
would place themin safety. As soon as Theo- 
dore was recovered, his offer was accepted. ‘The 
cavalier dismounted, and placing one of them on 
each side, drew his sword, and thus took them 
safely through the melee to his house. Don Ra- 
fael looked on all sides for Calvete, who had 
prudently taken himself and mules out of danger, 


and retired to a tavern where he usually stopped | 


on his visits to Barcelona. When our party ar- 
rived at the house of the cavalier, which was one 
of the handsomest in the city, he asked Don Ra- 
fael to which galley he belonged. 

«To neither,” he replied, * but having arrived 
in the city just as thefray commenced, and recog- 
nizing afriend in the midst of it, I plunged my- 
self in the danger, in order to be near him. He 
was wounded and carried to a galley, much to 
my grief; and anafflair of the greatestimportance 
renders it necessary for me to see him immedi- 
ately.” 

“Ican oblige you in that,” said the Catalonian, 
“asthe general is my most intimate friend and 
relation.” 

The cavalier repaired to the galley, where he 
found Marco Antonio in the surgeon’s care, who 
declared his wound dangerous. The general’s 
leave was readily obtained, and he was placed 
tenderly in a skiff and carried to the house of the 
cavalier, followed by the enamored Leocadia, 
who looked to him as the polar star of her hopes. 

While this was passing, Don Rafael sought out 
Calvete, who was overjoyed to find his masters 
were alive and well. In the house of the cavalier 
Cordona they were comfortably and even mag- 
nificiently lodged. He immediately sent off for 
the most celebrated physician of the place to at- 
tend Marco Antonio. The physician came, but 
hearing he had been attended by the surgeon of 
the galleys, he said there was no use for him that 
day,as the army and navy surgeons were very 
experienced, having so many wounded to cure. 
He recommended placing him in a quiet and re- 
tired apartment, where he would visit him the 
nextday. The galley surgeon arrived as he was 
departing, gave such a mournful account of his 


‘say. Tell me, then, if you understand me, and if 
you are willing to hear me, for [am one who has 
ever studied to please you, and surely would not 

/now give you pain, when your end is so near?” 

Marco slowly opened his eyes, and fixed them 


on Leoecadia. Her voice he recognised, but her 
attire deceived him. “ Say what you will, Se- 
nor,” he said in a feeble and melancholy tone. 
“Tam not so far gone that f cannot hear you, nor 
is your voice so disagreeable that I shall object to 
listen to it. Say on.” 

| "Theodosia and her brother listened attentively 
(to all that passed, and every word from Leocadia 
pierced their hearts as the stab ofa stiletto. Leo- 
‘cadia continued : 

“If the blow which you received on your head, 
Senor, (and which equally fell upon my soul) has 
| not obliterated from your remembrance the image 
,of her, whom you once called your glory and 
your heaven, you will recollect Leocadia, to 
whom you once gave a bond of marriage, signed 
and sealed by your hand. You will also recall to 
mind the honor of her neble house—her love, and 
the care with which she ever formed her conduct 
by your will. If you have not forgotten all this, 
look on her who now addresses you, and beneath 
this male attire you will behold Leocadia! Hear- 
ing you had left your native town, and fearful of 
loosing my rights, I disguised myself as you see, 
and in spite of every difficulty, determined to 
follow you throughout all the world untibl found 
you. This will not surprise you, if you have 
ever heard of the force of a virtuous love, or the 
fury of a deceived woman. I| have passed through 
many trials in my journey, bug since I gee you at 

last, I hold them all as chaff. Ill as you are, it 
may please God fo take you soon from this life,— 
be just then, Senor, and repay me for my cares. 
IT promise you faithfully, so to arrange my life, 
that it will be but a little while ere I follow you 
ito that happier land. I pray you, by the God 
‘above, in whom all my desires centre, by yourself 
and lastly by my own self, to whom you are more 
than all the world beside, that you refuse me not 
the justice I have so pleaded for, but acknowledge 
me your true and loving wife.” 

Leocadia ceased, while all in the room preserv- 
ed a profound silence, and awaited with anxiety 
the reply of Marco Antonio. 

“ Tcannot deny all you say, lady,” he replied ; 
“ your voice and your face proclaim you to be 
Leocadia. Neither can I deny the nobility of 
your honorable house ; nor your goodness and 





| 





patient’s case, that the city surgeon was convin- | modesty; neither do I the less esteem you for the 
ced of his great danger, and set about taking | step yo#have taken in thus following me in dis- 


measures to cure him. Theodosia and Leocadia 
listened to this as to a sentence of their own 


guise, I will rather feel the more deeply for you ; 


but as my short life has reached its termination, 


death, but, by a powerful effort, concealed their and that last moment has arrived, when the truth 


grief, 


| should be openly shown. 


I must now declare to 


Leocadia saw there was no time to lose, if she | you that, which, if it give you not pleasure, will 
y ’ £ J 









would become the spouse of Marco, and thus heal | be of much service to you. I confess, beautiful 
the reputation her flight must have wounded. | Leocadia, I admired you, and also that I gave you 
She entered the room,and taking the hand of a promise of marriage, more to oblige you, how- 

arco Antonio, before the Cavalier, Don Rafael, | ever, than myself. Before I had thus promised 
and Theodosia, addressed him thus :— ‘you my hand, it was firmly pledged to another, 
_“Benor Marco Antonio Adorno, I would not | and one to whom my whole affections were given 
lightly disturb you ; but, for the benefit of your jaad donowbelong. She is called Theodosia, her 
soul, I pray you, listen to the few words I would | parents are as noble as your own, and that has 
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passed which will render it an impossibility to 
give my hand to any other except herself. Pardon 
me, lady, but the love I professed to you I consi- 
dered merely as a flirtation to pass the time away 
pleasantly ; but with Theodosia it was different. 
She gave herself to me on the faith of iny pledged 


word, that she should be my wife, and as such I) 


consider her. You were equally deceived and 
abandoned, but not deliberately. Ll was a light 
and thoughtless youth, and wishing to spend a’ 
year in the Italian wars,as other young men of 
my rank are wont, I left you, I confess, with too| 
few scruples of conscience, thinking to return at 
some other time and seek for my future wife. 
Heaven, however, has cut short my evil career, 
and has doubtless brought me to this strait, that I 
may acknowledge my errors and make all the| 
reparation in my power, by giving you the true 
state of the case, and thus leaving you free to act 
as may suit you best. Should Theodosia ever 
hear of my death, I pray you, lady, and all who 
now listen to me, totell her I died faithful to her, 
and if [I had lived would have taken her as my 
wife. And now Senora Leocadia, farewell! If, 
in the short time left me on the earth, there is any 
service I can render you, tell me, and I will faith-| 
fully perform it?” 

As Marco Antonio ceased speaking, his head 
fell back, his arms at his side, and it was evident 
he had swooned. Don Rafael flew to the bed, 
and pressing him tenderly in hisarms, said :—| 
‘*Revive! Senor Marco, and behold at your 
side your friend and your brother, since you ac- 
See before you Don. 


knowledge the connection. 
Rafael, your college mate, whowill be a true | 
testator of your last wishes, and of the justice 
you have rendered my unhappy sister.” 

Marco opened hi8 eyes, and when he beheld | 
his friend Rafael, he embraced and kissed him | 
with the greatest joy.“ My dear friend and bro- 
ther,”’ he suid, “‘ the excessive joy I feel in finding | 
yoo here must be followed by grief; for they say | 
pleasure is always followed by pain—but I will 
willingly bear the worst that could happen, to! 
enjoy the felicity | now feel in seeing you before || 
die.” 

‘* [have more inreserve for you,” said his friend, 
“in presenting you a jewel, precious to your bo- 
som.” 

Don Rafael sought Theodosia, whom he found | 
in a remote corner, behind all, weeping, and | 
almost o’erwhelmed with the emotions of grief | 
and happiness, which had alternately agitated her | 
bosom. ‘Taking her hand, he drew her without | 
resistance towards Marco. ‘The unhappy lovers 
threw their arms around each other, and tender 
embraces, and bitter tears expressed their joy at 
meeting, and despair at the prospect of soon again 
separating for ever. The cavalier, physician, 
and others assembled in the room, remained si- 
lent, gazing at each other, and wondering in| 
what all these singular events would end. The 
hapless Leocadia fled from the room, when she 
saw the young brother of Don Rafael in Marco's 
arms, and knew it was her rival Theodosia whom 
he was embracing so tenderly, she felt her heart 
was broken and her hopes were crushed for ever. . 


She rushed in desperation from the house into! of seeing yourself alene, ina dress which render 
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the street—caring not whither she went, so shp 
might hide her mortified and wounded spirit ben 
the eyes of all. She had, however, scarcely dis 
appeared when Don Rafael missed her; but ,, 
ohe could tell him where she was, as they hag 
not observed her departure. He sought her jp 
every room in the house, and then repaired to thy 
hotel where Calvete had placed the mules, think. 
ing she might have gone to see after them. She 
was not there, and Don Rafael ran almost gis 
tracted about the streets in search of one whom 
he held sodear. As a last resource he turneg 
towards the beach, to see if she had gone to the 
galleys, and while on the shore, heard a yoieg 


| near him calling toa skiff to approach and take of 


a passenger to the galleys. Don Rafael pressed 
forward and discovered Leocadia. When gh 
heard steps approaching behind her, she drew he, 
sword to protect herself from harm, but was re 
assured at the appearance of Don Rafael, who 
she knew wished her well. 

As soon as he perceived the mistress of his 
soul, he poured forth his feelings to her in the ful. 
lowing language :— 

“If to all the infelicity I feel, were added, oh! 
beautiful Leocadia! the timidity which would 
prevent me from declaring the secrets of my sou 
to you, there would be buried in perpetual ob- 
scurity, the history of a more pure and ardent 
passion than has ever burned in an enamored bo- 
som. But, not to do myself that injury, let wha 
will be the consequence, I must beg you to listen 
tome. Senora,in nothing, I dare to say, is Mar 
co Antonio my superior, unless it be in possessing 
your esteem. My lineage is equal to his, and in 
gifts of fortune, he has no advantage ; in those of 
nature, I cannot speak of myself particularly, if 
they have not been so great as to attraet your 
eyes. I say all this, lovely Senora, that you may 
embrace the remedy which fate has offered you, 
in this, your unhappy situation. You see, lady, 
Marco Antonio can never be yours, for Heaven 
has given him to my sister; but, in taking bim 
from you, another is offered who desires no greater 
happiness in this life than to call you wife. Be 
hold yourtrouble changed, ifyou will, to tranquility. 
I kpow your heart has been Marco's, but when! 
elect you as my spouse, | am prepared to forge! 
all that has passed, even the circumstance of yout 
following his steps in disguise, for such is the 
strength and power of the passion I feel for you, 
[can easily imagine the force it exerts over the 
bosom of another.” 

Leocadia listened to all Don Rafael said in® 
lence, except that now and then a sigh would 
burst forth, which seemed tocome from the inmost 
recesses of her bosom. Don Rafael was embol- 
dened to take her hand, and she not having the 
power to withdraw it, he covered it with kisses, 
and continued— 

‘‘ Promise, dear Leocadia, to be my wife, and 
this starry sky which covers us—this silent sea 
that listens to us, and these sands, bathed by th 
ocean’s waves, will bear witness to our vow! 
Consent, then, Senora, to what will redound * 
much to your benefit as to mine; for, I repeat i 
Iam a gentleman of rank and fortune, and} 
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Prepared to undertake a pilgrimage on foot. The 
day of their departure arrived, and accompanied gratify her request; but it was unnecessary, as 


by servants and every necessary, left the cava — 
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ae 
youopen to suspicion; far from your home—no 
one near to counsel and comfort you—you will 
return to your friends in your own dress, and ac-| 
companied by a loving husband, rich, contented, 
admired, esteemed and praised by all who has) 
known your history. Theo, if this be so, and you | 
know, Senora, it is, raise me from the abyss of 
misery in which I am plunged to the heaven of 
your mercy, and thus show yourself at once gra-| 
cious and discreet.” 

«Since heaven has willed it,” said the sorrow- 
ing Leocadia, “be itso; for neither I, nor any | 
living being can resist its decrees. Do as you| 
will, Senor. With shame I condescend to accept | 
yourofler. I know all l owe you, and hope so to 
conduct myself that you will never imagine you | 
have been deceived in me. J cannot order my 
lot asf would, but must think myself fortunate in| 
being the legitimate spouse of so noble a cavalier 
as Don Rafael de Villavicencio. With this L| 
must rest content. Give me then your hand, and 
here [ bestow my own, and vow tobe yours alone. | 
Let those be witnesses you have called on,—the 
heavens, the ocean, the lonely sands, and this si- 
lence, which is alone interrupted by my sighs 
and your prayers.” 

Leocadia placed her hand in that of Don Rafael | 
and their nocturnal union was celebrated by tears, | 
which flowed for thankfulness as much as fur | 
passed sorrow. Leocadia and her new lover re-| 
paired immediately to the house of the cavalier, 
where they found all in consternation at her ab- 
sence. When Don Rafael related all that had 
passed, joy filled their hearts, particularly that of 
the cavalier, who felt for them as if they were his | 
own relations. This is a feeling natural to the 
Catalonian nobility, who place all on the list of 
friends who stand in need of their assistance. 

In their absence Marco Antonio and Theodosia 
had heen married, and the clergyman, who was 
sill present, requested Leocadia to change her 
dress for that of a female. The cavalier immedi- 
ately left the room, and returned with a rich suit 
which belonged to his wife, who was a lady of 
rank, of the house of Granoileques, a celebrated | 
and ancient family. The surgeon, fearing they | 
would disturb the wounded man, advised the par- 
ty to leave the room, as silence would be necessa- 
tytokeep him cool and quiet. Heaven, which 
often works its marvels contrary to our imagina- 
tions, so ordered it, that the very excitement and 
joy he felt had a beneficial effect, and the next 
day he arose so well, that in a few days our party 
all set out on theirjourney. While Marco was in 
extremity of illness, he made a vow, should it 
please heaven to cure him, to take a Pilgrimage 
on foot to Santiago de Galicia. Don Rafael, 
Leocadia, and Theodosia, all offered to accom- 
pany him, and to their purpose, Calvete the mule- 
eer, also declared it hisintention of joining them. 
These sort of people seldom trouble themselves 
with pilgrimages, but Calvete was so charmed 
with the kindness and generosity of Don Rafael, 
had determined not to leave him until he reached 
his home; he accordingly sold his mules, and 





lier, the illustrious Don Sancho de Cordona, with 
many thanks for his kindness-—declaring they 
would leave an injunction to their descendants, 
ever to carry the remembrance of his goodness, 
so that they might be able to serve him and his 
wherever they might meet. Don Sancho embra- 
ced them all tenderly, and said it had ever been, 
and ever would be, his greatest happiness to do 
any good in his power to Castilian noblemen. 
Embracing each other again the friends separated, 
our lovers and their suit set on their journey, their 
joy being mixed with sorrow at parting with their 
new friend. They travelled as expeditiously as 
possible, considering the weakness and delicate 
frames of the two lady Pilgrims, and arrived in 
three days at Monserrate.. There they performed 
all that pious and Catholic christians should, and 
resuming their march, found themselves without 
any accident at Santiago. ‘There their vows 
were fulfilled, and, still im pilgrim habits, they 
wenton their way. Atthe top of a hill, as they 
were journeying, Theodosia and Leccadia at last 
discovered their homes, and tears flowed from 
their eyes atthe sight, and at the remembrance of 
all that passed during their. sorrowful journey. 

In a valley which separated their two homes, 
they discovered a knight armed at all points, sea- 
ted on horseback under the shade of an olive-tree, 
a white shield on his leftarm while his right bore 
alance. Near other trees were two more knights 
armed and mounted with equal elegance and 
strength. While our Pilgrims were wondering 
what this could mean, two of the knights rode to- 
wards each other, and prepared for battle as mor- 
tal enemies. They commenced with thrusts of 
their lances, and now avoided, and again gave 
their blows with such bravery and dexterity, as 
proved them masters of that exercise. The third 
knight took no part in the fray, but remained 
quietly looking on. Don Rafael could not refrain 
longer from parting the combatants, and ran 
down the hill followed by his party. The twe 
knights were already wounded, and had lost, the 
ove his hat, and the other his casque ; so thatwhen 
Rafael and Marco arrived, they discovered their 
own fathers were thus in mortal eombat together, 
while Leocadia recognized the third knight as her 
father. The four lovers remained confounded and 
astonished at this singular sight ; but Marco and 
Rafael, wlien a little recovered, rushed between 
the combatants exclaiming : 

Cease, good sirs! Put up your lances, for 
the sake of us, your sons and daughters. I am 
Marco Antonio, my lord and father,” said Mareo, 
‘Tam he for whose sake, 1 fear, your venerable 
head is placed in this danger. Mitigate your 
wrath and loweryour lance, or point it at some 
other adversary, for he yoa would fight is now 
your brother.” 

Don Rafael held the same discourse to his fa- 
ther, and the combatants ceased to guze on the 
Pilgrims who surrounded them. Don Eurique 
they saw had dismounted and was embracing his 


daughter, for she had immediately related her 


marriage and that of Theodosia; and begged him 
to separate the combatants. Don Eurique ran to 


the two fathers had dismounted, and were em- 












THE TWO MAIDENS OF ANDALUCIA. 





bracing their children, shedding tears of love and | ORIGINAL, 

oy. P 

- The fathers gazed again on their children, | A Picture of M. M. 
scarcely believing they were human beings, so ‘pep 
opportunely and so strangely had they all arrived 
together, but soon convinced of their identity they 
fell again to tears and embraces. A large con- 
course of people was now observed coming up the 
valley, which proved to be the villagers, assem-} But the mantle was hid by the power of that charm 
bled to defend their lords in battle. When they | Which the green of the fairies divested of harm, 
saw them embracing each other, and the pilgrims | And the gift of that delicate creature so bright, 
they remained astonished and paralysed; but} Was the grace that stole o’er her—like morn’ 
Don Eurique stepped forward and related all that opening light. 

had happened. Overcome with joy, they pressed | 


SP ; When the pride of th iri i 
the pilgrims in their arms, and all were as happy | hehe e Fairies first sprung inty 
PS 


as it is possible for mortals to be. The father of | On the rays of a moon-beam ti | dt 
. ‘ 3 ! 
Marco Antonio requested to have the honor of | ae sy cuere the long 
loa ’ 


holding the nuptial feast at his house, and thither 
Spee ~~ pray: ’ “rs .. To the sound of sweet zephyr, that sig 
they all went, leaving their servants to the care of | Pea phyr, that sighs o'er the 
| *rs: 


the villagers, who all departed to give their new ‘ : 
5 g That in spangles, and wreathes, deck the nightin- 
guests refreshments, excepta few who ran before | ; 
gale’s bowers. 


the party to tell the good news to the relations of | 
the young lovers. On their way the fathers rela- | Now the little green damsels, a frolicksome band 
ted the cause of the combat. ‘The fathers of Leo-| When their revel is o’er, wave a small chrysta 
cadia and Theodosia, supposing Marco had car- wand; 
ried off their daughters, had challenged his father And a fair girl appears its bright secret to test, 
to mortal combat, determined each to fight until! While a thous: sft ¢ , = 
one or all were dead. This was happily pre ven-| invest. ee ee 
ted by the arrival of their children in honor and | 
safety. All gave thanks to God for their narrow 
escape. The marriage of Don Rafael and Leo- 
cadia, and Marco and Theodosia, was celebrated | 
with extraordinary magnificence. 

They lived long and happy lives, and left be-| 
hind them numerous descendants, whose children 
are living to this day in those two towns, which 


So sweetly did nature thy beauties unfold, 
That they stole on our sight like the fairies of old; 
| And those shadowy beings, on leaving our earth 
Left their Emerald mantle to tell of thy birth, 


The fresh dews of the lily, impearl her soft cheek, 
| And the rose lends its blushes, sweet feelings to 
speak : 

The raven in tresses of glossy relief, 

Tells how joy’s purest visions, are half hid by grief. 


| 
Between rubies and pearls a bright contest was 
7 there, 
are the finest places in Andalucia. Ido notname| win the Loves and the Graces did laughingly 
them out of respect for the two ladies, for malici- dhihied gung 
ous and scrupulous persons may reflect on them | po. oie stole the teeth and the other the lips 
stole ’ 


ei ight « i ent in their conduct, in | . , on 
as being light und mprudent in the ir cond 58 | Aad each beast the rich prize and away with it 
running about in boys apparel. These over-nice trips 


persons I would beg, before they censure the An- 

dalucian maidens, to reflect if they have not them-| But the spirit’s rich talisman dwelt in that eye, 

selves been pierced with those celebrated arrows | Where soft-cradled in tenderness Love used to lie; 

of Cupid: if so, they must recollect how over-| And the light that shone around him so sweetly 

powering they are to reason and prudence. Cal- | beguil’d, 

vete the mule boy, was rewarded with Don Ra- | His fond errand of passion the little rogue smiled. 

fael’s finest mule, and other gifts from the married | ROGERS. 

lovers. The poets of the day employed their 

pens in celebrating the beauty and adventures of 

the two firm-hearted and amiable maidens of An- 

dalucia, whose history has been related above, and BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

which [ hope has been pleasing to my readers. _ 

Tue atmosphere is purpling in the glow 

Of morning sunbeams—from the lowly vales. 

Outspreading, like some phantom vessel's sails, 
Riddle. Upward the mists are rising, vast and slow— 

FROM THE FRENCH. And, as they rise, what gorgeous folds expand! 

| What various hues, in various shapes appear! 

Now deeply dark, delicately clear! 

Yet, in the strange confusion, pictures grand— 

With lights and shadows, such as Raphael threw 

Into his canvass—crowd upon my view. 





Sonnet. 


E. R. 8. 





Nort like you, reader, on the earth 
I came without a mother; 

One parent only gave me birth, 
I never knew another. 

And he from whom I sprang to life, There are no ruins in this forest land— 
Did on my natal day, And so, | wave imagination’s wand ; 

Take me to be his happy wife, And, when aloft the sun-touched vapors tower, 
What is my name—I pray ? I paint old temples to beguile the hour. 
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Tea-Table Chat. 


—— 


| Louisa, “ for I hear of nothing but hard times, the 


difficulties of getting along—and Isee nothing but 


| profusion and extravagance, wherever | turn. I 


Tue next meeting of the four friends, was in the | 
jittle snug parlor, which Harriet called her own, | 
in a large boarding house. Louisa’s dress, just! 
fom the hands of Mademoiselle A , first) 
attracted their attentions. 

« Really Louisa,” said Harriet, «IT could almost 
imagine, one of my grandmothers’ had stepped | 
fom the frame at Woodland’s, where she has | 
hung so many years, with her long slim waist, her | 
plaited sleeves, and boddies stiffened with whale- 
bone.” 

«[have at length,” said Louisa, ‘‘ succeeded in 
obtaining something decent to appear in, for in 
truth these fashionable modistes make one wait 
their own pleasure. I had began to despair of 
being uble to return a call this winter; but, by 
mich courting and flattery, especially by submit- 
ung to provide twenty yards, where fifteen was 
an ample pattern, I procured my pelisse and 
sallied forth to day despite of wind or weather.” 

“[ met you,” said Cornelia, “looking so slen- 
der and so chip, I thought the wind would pierce 
though and through you. I would not have ex- 
changed my cloak and boa for your fashionable 
pelisse and pretty little muff.” 

“One must doas others do,” said Louisa, “ and 
iffashion say, suffer—why so be it.” 

“You are more of a martyr,” said Cornelia, | 
“than Lam, to submit to sacrifice yourself in such | 
weather.”’ 

“Fashion,” said Harriet, “ has made a wondrous 
jump lately, from the full bishop tothe tight sleeve, 
and the wide skirt to the sloped one—which lat- 
ter Lam told is creeping in.” 

“Creeping slowly,” said Louisa, “ for we still 
cling to our seven or eight breadths with undimin- 
ished constancy. Public opinion is against that 
innovation.” 

“What a revelation,” said Adelaide, “of bad 
figures this present fashion has made. Many who 
have passed unobserved, concealed by full sleeves 
and large capes, now appear, with their high 
shoulders undisguised, and all other defects in 
full view.”” 

“That is one of the evils of fashion,” said Ca- 
roline, “every body must dress alike, no matter 
how unbecoming it may be, to the peculiar figure 
orstyle. There is some comfort however in the 
present change, that the gentlemen who have ever. 
detested bishop sleeves and gigots, will be satis- 
fied.” 

“The gentlemen satisfied !” exclaimed Louisa, 
“did you ever know them to approve a reigning 
fashion of the ladies. No, whatever is worn, they 
are sure to abuse it, and as soon as it passes away, 
they beginto regret that ladies wil] be so sensitive as 
olay aside any thing so pretty. Several who have 
ilready asked me why I wore such an ugly sleeve, 
and regretted the past fashion, were the very ones, | 
most loud in their tirades against the old immense 
sleeve,” 

“They are perverse creatures indeed,” said 
Caroline.” 

“The doings of the people of the present day 











seem to be very different from their sayings,” said| I despise hium for allowing such a frail creature, 


see the people attending theatres, purchasing the 
most costly superfluities, and | hear them talk of 
the distressing state of affairs, 

* Hard times,” said Harriet, “have always been 
the ery ever since I can recollect, and if you con- 
verse with a farmer, you will always hear of bad 
crops, and a poor season. Man is a grumbling, 
dissatisfied animal,—more ready to find fault for 
deticencies than to be grateful for benefits. 

“ Methinks my friends,” said Louisa, “ we are 
wondrous dull and prosy to-night, what shall we 
do to enliven us; come let us, each one tell the 
history of our lives, as heroinesan old romances 
were wont to-do. Harriet will you begin.” 

*“ Oh, do not ask me,” replied Harriet, “to, bring 
from their graves, any buried thoughts ard feel- 
ings it has been the aim of my life to forget. Be- 
gin with your own, perhaps I shall feel more in 
the humor for it afterwards. 

«* With pleasure,” said Louisa, “if my life could 
afford you any entertainment, but as I have never 
been in love, it will want the grand spice to make 
it palatable. ‘They say, there is a moral and a 
lesson to be derived from the life of every person 
—if so, may you extract one from whathas already 
elapsed of mine, though I hope when years have 


| passed over my head, tobe of more benefit by way 


ofexample. A certain philosopher some where 
says, ‘the world resembles a board full of three 
sided and round holes, to which belongs pegs, 
well fitted—but by some evil influence the round 
pegs are thrust into the three sided holes, and the 
three sided pegs into the round holes.’ Well, my 
friends, lam a round peg stuck by chance intoa 
three sided hole—for I feel the situation I am 
placed in is not the one suited to my nature. I 
would that | were born in times of great excite- 
ment, when Jd should be called upon to do, to act, 
to sufferinsome noble cause. I should like to be 
a queen at the head of an army repelling the inva- 
ders of her country, or Helen McGregor leading 
the mountaineers to the rescue of her husband— 
orany thing, in fact, but a young lady in easy cir- 
cumstances, well looking enough—whose only 
aim in life is to promenade Broadway, in an attire 
which defies criticism—whose chief pleasure is 
satirising the little great people it is her lot to be 
thrown among. Asfor love, no one has tried har- 
der to fall in love than myself—for IL have ever 
been told that it was necessary to be married, and 
established in life; that it was a sad thing, and a 
heinous crime to be an old maid. I could not 
accomplish it, in spite of my endeavors, though I 
have had numerous suitors. Many were so ap- 
parently afier my fortune—I turned away atonce, 
and recommended ‘them some other method of 
making aliving. Others were decent, respecta- 
ble, and good looking men, whom [ liked well 
enough until they began the courting business, and 
then I laughed at them. How can I link myself 
for life, to one who makes such a fool of himself. 
When I see a person usually called a man of sense, 
trembling at my frown, extatified by a smile and re- 
flect on all my weaknesses, infirmities and errors, 














THE OAK OF THE VILLAGE. 
——_—— ————— — = a 


to have so much power over him, or think when | vening, softened the severity of the hour, and mit. 
he finds me out, his adoration will evaporate; | igated even the roughness of the blast. The Oak 
therefore, I disiniss him before he discovers his| was a constant benefactor and a never-failiny 
divinity isa mere mortal. [must plead guilty to| friend. Other friends might be faithless—othe, 
flirtation, it is the great besetting sin of my life.) trees might perish—other shades might be des. 
When I feel [have the power over the lords of | troyed by the interested or the powerful ; but “the 
creation—proud men, I cannot help exercising it. | Oak” belonged to the village—and the hearts of 
To see them come at my beck, dangle in my train \ all the village for all time belonged to him. But 
is irresistible. Adelaide looks grave at my con-/ even the Oak was mortal—even the Oak was des. 
fession; but far be it from me, to play with the | tined to perish: and in the midst of a horrible tem. 
finer feelings of the heart, and give expectations | pest, whieh desolated his once happy and once 
to those, Whom disappointment would render un-| prosperous, but now sad and desponding Village, 
happy. No! those who have crossed my path, | the lightning from the skies descended upon the 
were usually of the kind which nature formed | Qak—tore trom it its branches—struck it even jp 
without that useless appendage called heart, or if | tts roots, and the Oak fell, and was no more! & 
they originally possessed one, it has become ossi- there was no more singing and no more dancing 
fied by selfishness,—encrusted with vanity, or|—no more carolling and no more meeting ; and 
withered by contact of the world. I often meet) the green became deserted; and a simple mony. 
with those who have trifled with the feelings of | ment marked the place where the venerable friend 
some sweet, gentle being, such I consider fair,of the village had once stood; and it became de. 
game to torment, and flatter myself I aim acting | serted, lonely, and sad. And the first days of 
poetical justice. gE. 8. |grief were asthe days of weeping of an orphan 
| who mourneth over the tomb of her mother, and as 
The Oak of the Village. pr sear a widow who is suddenly bereft of her 
| iusband, and as the tears of a mother who weepeth 
Have you ever witnessed the destruction, the | over the loss of her only, her virtuous, her beloved 
downfall, the death, of the Oak or THE VILLAGE? | son. And no eye was dry, and no cheek was 
Generations passed away, but the Oak ever was in | rosy or healthy; for all felt the loss of the Oak to 
its place. The village had a new church—new be the greatest of all losses; and the village was 
mansions—new owners—new institutions—and |in mourning. And to the credit of that village be it 
even new customs and habits: but the Oak was. said, the mourning was a long mourning, and the 
ever in its place. luthe centre of the Village-green, | tears were oft-shed tears, and the grief was not of 
it spread its luxurious and refreshing branches; | short duration, and “the Oak” is engraved on the 
whilst the young carolled and the gay danced | hearts, and hangs up in the form of pictures and of 
beneath its loved shade. “ The Gai” was the paintings, in the cottage of every villager; and 
scene of many a festive hour, many a joyous jubi- | pieces of the branches, and of the trunk, andof 
lee, many a happy anniversary! Otner oaks had | the root, are handed down as precious relics from 
been planted, and had been cutdown; other trees father to son, and from generation to generation, 
had luxuriated, and smiled on the villagers, | 
There was but one Oak to the village—others were | 
oaks, and others were trees, but this was THE Oak! 
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If a cricket-bat had to be played, it was under the The Dying One. 
Oak; if two lovers gave a rendezvous, it was at BY J. E. VAIL. 
the Oak; if the officers of the place wished to ~- 


address the inhabitants, they met under the Oak. | Parrest of maidens! over thy brow, 
When the church was pulled down, and divine |The damp of death is gathering now, 
worship was chanted in the open air, the Oak at And thy spirit soon will wing its way 
once sheltered the assembly from the rays of the |'To a happier realm of unclouded day ; 
sun, and from the showers of heaven. The can- | I mark thy lustreless eye of blue, 
didates for senatorial honors spoke tothe electors | Thy cheek of a pale and death-like hue, 
of the spot, and the neighborhood, under the Oak. | And thy long dark locks that gracefully flow 
The little ehildren were left to play under the Oak ; | O’er that bosom white, as the purest snow. 

and their mothers or their sisters confided them | My soul hath drank at thy beauty’s shrine, 

with a degree of confidence to his protection—for And my spirit droops at a fate like thine, 

he was the father of the village, and the household | And my pulse beats quick, and my bosom high, 
god of the villagers. In summer time, the mas-| When I think that thou must so shortly die! 

ter of the school conducted his litde flock on a | How oft we've roved, at the silent night, 
Saturday to the shade of the Oak ; and before they | Near the rippling brook, by the soft moonlight, 
separated till the Monday, from their books and | And thy whisperings then would to me seem, 
studies, they sang the evening hymn beneath its Like the passing thoughts of ‘love’s young dream 
branches. In troublesome and warlike times, | We dreamt not then of thy coming death 

when invasion was spoken of, and foreign foes Of that sunken eye and that hasty breath, 

were feared, the “ Village Volunteers” used to Of that wasting form and that pallid cheek, 
exercise end drill under “the Oak.” And when And that thrilling look, so soft and meek, 

even winter was most dear and the storm most | But thus, ever thus, the purest in heart, 
pitiless, still the Oak raised his venerable head:;) Whom we chefish and love, the soonest depart, 
and the thought that the spring would return, and And in after years, as the moments flee, 
the tree and the green be once more gay and enli- | My bosom will beat, when I think of thee. 
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LINDA LESSINGTON. 
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Linda Lessington. 
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I cannot tel! you how it was that Camille be- 
came better acquainted with Linda Lessington, 
«Waar a delightful little cottage that is!” said but he had so many bewitching ways of getting 
William Camille to Sir Whisker Box, as they | into the good graces of a young lady, it is not so 
were one morning lounging arm in arm through | very surprising that Linda should now and then 
the new village, at P They stopped for a few | take a walk with him, and in these walks they 
moments to admire the beautiful roses which were | could not talk of steeple-chases nor horse-racing ; 
rowing in rich profusion round the trellis-work. |[ rather think their conversation was of a softer 
Sir Whisker reached over the low, white pail-| nature. They drew together, sang together, ex- 











Ah! poor Linda! she did not reinember that he 


ings to gather some, but the thorns pierced his 
delicate hand, and he drew it back all torn and 
bleeding. 

« Non si puo aver la rosa sinza spine,” observed 
William, smiling. 

«Curse the roses, and the cottage too,” muttered 
Sir Whisker. 


changed hair, and I believe exchanged hearts. 
* * * * 7 

It was a lovely evening in Summer, about the 

end of July ; the setting sun was tinging with gold 

the tops of the tall poplars which waved in the 

evening wind, by the side of a little white cottage. 

The bloom of the jessamine flowers lay scattered 





« My dear fellow, you do not mean that, [ hope,” | on the green lawn, and shed a delightful perfume 


said Camille, for at that moment he caught a) 


glanee of a graceful female figure standing by the 
window. ‘“ ‘There is a young lady in that room,” 
continued William. 

“And very handsome too!” echoed Sir Whis- 
ker. “ Why Camille, I thought we had found out 
all the pretty girls within twenty miles round—I 
should like to have a nearer view of her. Let 
your sword fall, to make a noise, then she'll look 
up.” 

William was preparing to unsheath the sword, | 
when a litthe white dog ran out in the garden be-| 
fore the house, and soon after it came the young 
girl they were wishing to have a nearer view of. 
“Oh! Bijou, Bijou, you have torn my netting!” 
said she, coming very uear tothe place where Sir 
Whisker and Camille were standing. She was 
kneeling on the ground endeavoring to extricate 
the demolished work from the paws of her favo- 
rite, when William's sword struck against a stone. 
She looked up. 

“ Per Bacco! what beautiful Italian eyes she 
has!” whispered Sir Whisker. Camille, came 
nearer. 

“Young lady,” suid he, in his soft beguiling 
tone, “ may I intreat from you one of those lovely 
toses—pray pardon my addressing you, but the 
roses are so beautiful, and ——” 

He stopped, for she had gathered the flowers, 
and was presenting them with an air of timidity 
and grace, which was no less charming than the 
fascination that beamed in her dark expressive 
eyes. He had taken the roses, and gallantly 
placed one little bud in his bosom; but still he 
lingered. Linda had scarcely before looked at 
the person who addressed her ; but now she raised 
her eyes to his face and met there a smile she 
never forgot. Just then the distant horns sounded 
for mess, and the soldiers slowly retired. 

Linda sat by her window for along time listen- 
ing to the rattle of their swords as they resounded 
along the road in the quiet of a Summer's day. 
She thought no more of her netting, and I believe 
Bijou finished the destruction of it. ‘That evening 
Linda was left alone ; she did not feel the want of 
amusement. Her harp was by her side, she did 
not play; bouks were lying before her, but she 
could not read; she couldonly thinl. of the young 
stranger’s graceful figure, and fascinating smile. 


around. Nota sound was heard but the plaintive 
melody of the nightingale, and the soft noise of the 
dew as it dropped from leaf to leaf. 

A young girl was reclining against the frame of 
the window, her cheek resting on her hand, which 
though beautiful, was faded to death-like pale- 
ness, and the fire of her once radiant eyes was 
quenched in bitter tears. William!—this was 
Linda Lessington! She heard the soft tones of a 
guitar—she knew that voice—that touch, and in- 
stantly threw open the casement. A tall graceful 
figure came near, wrapped in a roquelaire; he 
placed a letter onthe point of his sword, which 
she easily reached from the window. 

‘‘ Remember,” he said, im a gentle low tone, 
“remember to-night, Linda, God bless you— 
farewell—for the present.” 

The sword was returned to its sheath, his form 
was soon hid among the surrounding trees, and 
Linda retired from the casement. With a trem- 
bling hand she unfolded the paper, and found 
these words :— 


«“ T have been in a state of distraction to-day, my 
dearest Linda—could not see the Colonel till six 
—but now have got leave for two months. C— 
has gune to the Bugle for carriage and horses—he 
is not yet returned. I hope my Linda will be 
ready by the time appointed, and one will await 
her who will live and die her own faithful 

Witt.” 


The hour fast approached when Linda would 
bid adieu to the home of her childhood, perhaps 
for ever; and she who had lived many years the 
happy and beloved daughter of her unconscious 
pareuts wes now about te desert them for the arms 
of one whoa few months before was a stranger to 
her—suck is love! Not that the unbappy Linda 
left her parents and her cottage without grief, 
Oh! no, no, many and sorrowful were the tears 
she shed ; sad was the heart with which she pre- 
pared for her journey. At last she heard the sig- 
nal agreed on; she burst into tears—she could net 
stir. Again the signal was repeated ; she tried to 
unfasten the window—her hand trembled so that 
she could not. 

“ Linda—Linda!” he said intreatingly, The 
moon shone full on his fervent eyes ; he smiled on 
her. Ah! that smile—she no longer hesitated— 
the window flew open—the ropes were fixed, and 





Was a soldier. 
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in an instant Linda Lessington was in the aims of 
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her unprincipled lover, who bore her trembling 
and in silence to the carriage, which drove swiftly 
on the road to C 

Now, Reader, you must imagine a few months 





gone by, and Linda the gayest of the gay. Balls, | 
theatres, concerts, and revels, all passed in the | 


regular routine of pleasure, before her eyes, and 
deadened her young heart, for a time, to sorrow ; 


but oh! I will not tell you of the sad tears shie | 


shed in secret, how miserable she felt when Wil- 
liam was not by ber side, and her remorse when 
she thought of her deserted parents. Linda had 
often written for them since her departure, intreat- 
ing for a line to know only they were well. She 
dared not hope for forgiveness, she did not speak 
of it. No auswers were ever returned to her Iet- 
ters, and though living in the same town she could 
not obtain any tidings of them, tll one evening— 
one sad evening she was sitting alone in ber splen- 
did apartment, playing on her harp; for, oli! she 


dared not think, when a noise inthe street drew | 


her attention to the window ; she stepped out on 
the balcony. and saw a funeral procession ap- 
proaching ; she looked on the sad scene in tears, 
and almost wished her own aching heart was laid 
atrest. She watched the plumed hearse out of 
sight, and was returning to her apartment, when 
the name of Lessington reached ber ear, and she 
gathered from the ete of some persons 
who were standing under the window that it was 
her father’s corpse which had just been borne past. 
Something too was spoken of the “ daughter's 
conduct,” and “abroken heart,” Linda heard 
no more, a deatli-chill passed over her, and she 
fell as one dead to'the ground. 

When Linda woke to life and misery, she found 
herself in the arms of her lover, who pale and 
trembling, was using every means for her recov- 
ery. She sat motionless for two hours, not heed- 
ing im the least the despair and passionate intrea- 
ties of William, to “ speak one word to him.” At 
length she barst im tears, and told him with all the 
wildness of remorse and agony what had hap- 


pe He spoke tenderly and soothingly to her | 


vain—in vain, dis voice even could not calm 
her sorrow. 

From this hour Linda's health gradually de- 
elined, she felt that she was doomed to an early 
grave ; but a reproach never escaped her pale lips 
to him who had caused her anguish; she still 
Poved him with all the fondnessof a first affection, 
and William returned her love with as much ten- 
derness and constancy as he could be capable eof. 

Notwithstanding every medical assistance was 
obtained for the heart-struck Linda, she languished 


daily, and believing herself to be dying she ar | 
dently wished to return to her mother, and obtain | 


forgiveness before she closed her eyes for ever to 

the world ; but she did not speak of her plans to 

William—she feared he might oppose them ; be- 

sides, he was much engaged lately in horse-racing, | 
steeple-chases, and driving « new pair of greys, 

attached to a very stylish curricle, the admiration 

of his brother soldiers. 

One evening William was as usual absent, and 
Linda, though in a week state, determined upon 
going—it was not without many tears that she left: 
the house. “And now my futher—my father !” 


| she exclaimed, as she looked for the last time on 
the dwelling of her lover, “ restore 


your last 
| blessings to me. 


ty he He ag te 
Oh! forgive—forgive your yn. 
happy Linda; look down from your bright pl 


. ace 
of rest. 


Can you know the misery of her hear— 
she has Jeft him—for your sake left him for whom 
she would have given up her life to have Saved 
from one day of sorrow!” 

it was a long and dreary journey, but she {eh 
not its loncliness ; in the deep despadr that chilley 
her heart every thought of danger was lost. 

Almost fainting with fatigue she reached a en, 
tave near her former happy home, where she wro 
to Mrs. Lessington these few hurried words :— 


“ My Mother,—For still you are 80, though I have 
outraged the naine of daughter ; but dearly have| 
paid for all the misery | have brought Upon you. 

IL know all—I know all, my mother; for the love of 
Heaven see me—speak to me one word before we 
part tor ever. Mother, ] am come home to die, 
/and by the blessed and innocent days of my ebild- 
heed, | intreat you to reeeive me.” 


| Before this letter had reached ber mother, Lula 
rushed into the cottage, threw herself on her knees, 

_and in a tone of the Litterest agony implored for 
giveness. 

| “ Alas! unhappy girl,” she eried, averting ber 
eyes, “ how dared you to approach this abode f 

misery ?” 

“Mother, mother!” exclaimed Linda. She 
could not say another word; she hid her face with 
| her hands, and her voice was lost in sobs. 

* Linda,” began Mrs. Lessington, in a firm tone, 
' your father “ 
| Linda started up wildly, “ Oh! spare me—spare 
}me that,” she said, clasping her hands. 

The piercing tone of her voice entered her 
_mother’s heart; she looked for a moment on the 
‘altered form before her, and fell weeping on the 
| bosom of her penitent daughter. 








When Camille returned and found Linda gone, 
he was in a state of distraction. Not believing 
that she had returned to her mother he seut halt- 
| a-dozen orderlies in search of her, and would have 
gone himself, but he was on guard,—J—— a 

Portsmouth, B on leave, not friends with 8ir 
Whisker Box, and not another officer but himself, 
to do duty, in the garrison. ‘That night of wreteli- 
‘edness he never forgot. Anco:her night paseed, 
/and another, but no tidings came of Linda. Oa 
the third morning he was sitting, pale and thought 
fully, over his untasted breakfast, when the servaut 
| brought him a letter; he snatched it eagerly off 
the silver tray, tore open the seal, and found these 


words :-— 





“ What it cost me, William, to leave you! will 
not say--and if my departure has caused you any 
sorrow I intreat your forgiveness. My heart 
is breaking—no power on earth can save me 
from death, and { have returned to die in the arms 
of my mother—and oh! what punishment do | 
not deserve for deserting one so good=—so forg'™ 
ing. Ishall never more feel one hour of happr 
ness, now that we are parted ; but were [in po 
<ession of worlds I would give them all only for a 
few short years of life, to devote to the bemg 
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eaqQ( 
whose happiness I have irreparably destroyed !— 
she never looks upon me but her eyes fill with 
wars, and her cheek so pale—so wasted, Qh! 
William, you would scarcely know her! 
desolation has my ill-fated passion brought on all 
around me. No more—no more—I am quite set- 
led now, we do not revert to former scenes—and 
Jintreat you will not attempt seeing me. Forgive 


me—forgive me, but my mother could not bear, 


the sight of my William. 
kind of me-~I shall never cease to love and pray 
for you, but for my mother’s sake we meet no 
more in this world; yet, if you will sometimes 
write to me assuring me of your welfare and hap- 
piness, it will be the last and the greatest consola- 
tionto your Lanpa.” 


Camille closed the letter, and though a soldier, 
shed many tears ever it. His first impulse was to 
order his horse, and ride over to the cottage in- 
santly, but remembering that she had intreated 
him not to disturb their sorrowful calmness lie de- 
sired the servant to bring his writing materials, 
and as fast as his trembling hand would admit 
wrate these words: — 


“Linda—Linda, you wish to drive me to dis- 
traction—-te despair—talk of death aud seeing me 
nomore! Do you think f can live in this world 
without you? No—no, I will not--and this day I 
mustsee you. How could you have had the heart 
toleave me when you know--you must know my 
whoie soul is bound upin yours? ‘Tell me, have 
lever ceased te love you one day—one hour, since 
you have been mine—have Ll ever given one look, 
one smile to another ¢ 
ing! never in this life. Ah, this is a wild letter, 
butlam not myself: if you knew what I have 
suffered these last few unhappy days your heart 
would ache for me. New, will you see me to- 
morrow! and every thing shall be arranged for 
your's and your mother’s happiness. You shall 
be mine in honor, and as my wife no one will 
dare to separate us;—why have I delayed it so 
long! Write to me directly, dearest Linda. 
Heaven bless and preserve you many long years 
to your devoted Waris.” 


Camille soon followed his letter to the cottage, 
aad once more saw Linda; she looked better, het 
eyes were brighter, and a hectic bleom was on 
her cheek, which deluded het lover to a hope of a 
speedy recovery. She knew better and turned to 
hide a tear, when William with thoughtless gaiety 
talked of future pro 


He returned to hi ings"almost happy, his 
heart elated with fondest Mdpe ; he did not for a 
moment think that Linda was in danger ; his ten- 
derness, and days of peace he believed would soon 
restore ber to health and joy; and he was again 
the light+hearted soldier—the life and soul of the 
regiment, and the ringleader in every folly. 

The next day Camille was engaged at an 
wchery meeting, and did not return until it was 
too late to see Lindathat evening ; but he passed 
the cottage, no lights were buruing, he therefore 
concluded she must be retired to rest. Linda had 
retired to her pillow, but she did not sleep; she 

bim pass—she knew the sound of his sword, 


— 









What, 


Do not think this un-! 


And now you talk of part- | 





and recognized his well-known step—she heard 
him stop for afew minutes before theeottage, and 
she opened the casement, but he was gone ; and 
his careless whistle resounded long through the 
| silent fields. 
| Perhaps Linda remained too long in the night 
_air, for the next day she was much worse. Even. 
/ing came, but it did not bring William. In the 
morning he was too much engaged in military af- 
fairs, and had nota moment for Linda, buthe often 
thought of her, and blessed her. In the evening 
a party at the Colonel’s—could not refuse the in 
vitation; the Duke of H s would be there— 
hopes of promotion. He came home too late and 
had taken too much champagne to think of any 
thing but soda water and a night’s repose. 
| ‘The next morning the license had arrived; and 
after writing his report, William prepared himself 
to ride over to Linda’s cottage. It was a lovely 
| morning: the sun shone in all the brilliancy of 
June. The hedges were covered with wild flow- 
ers, and a soft, fresh wind blew gently on his 
| cheek, and lifted the fair locks from his feverish 
‘brow. The birds sang joyously above him, and 
| all the beautiful things around seemed made for 
man and happiness; the habitual wildness of his- 
spirits seemed sunk in despondency, and he hur 
ried along regardless of the suany leaves and fair 
flowers. At last he arrived at the cottage, but no 
one came forth to welcome him; he tied his horse 
to the gate, and with a thousand fears hurried up 
the gravel path. He rapped at the door again 
and again, but no one appearing he at last lifted 
the latch, aud entered the room where Linda used 
to sit. She was not there now. Bijou was lying 
on the sofa languid and neglected ; the flowers in 
|the vases were dead; Linda’s harp stood uncev- 
ered, and ite strings were broken. Alas! she 
| would never touch it more! The desolation and 
stillness of the apartment struck a chill to Wil- 
‘liam’s heart, He listened a f@w moments, and 
heard distinctly the loud breathings of some one 
apparently sleeping—suddenly it stopped, and 
then he heard one gentle sigh. William could 
hear no more—he rashed up-stairs,and entered 
Linda’s sleeping apartment. Here an appalling 
sight tothe young and gay met his view! She 
was raised up in the bed supported by pillows— 
the paleness of death was in hee face—her eyes 
were fixed, and she breathed no more ! 

With a deep cry of agony he clasped the pale 
corpse in his arms, but hee cold lips touched ‘his, 
and sent a maddening thrill through his brain. | 

«“ Oh! my God, my God ! this is wretchedness!” 
said the young soldier, clasping his hands, while 
his face was as pale as the young victim who 
calmly slept before him. “ Linda! Linda!” he 
said, distractedly pressing the dead hand to his 
bosom. She stirs not, she hears not his voice ! 
then she must be dead! 

On a couch atthe other end of the chamber atill 
laid the bereft mother, in a deep and strong sleep, 
and no beloved hand had soothed poor Linda's 
dying hour. A writing desk was placed before 
her; and the pen which was wet with ink, had 
just dropped from her lifeless hand, William 
took the paper on whichshe had been writing, and 
crushed it in his hand, He dared not look upon 
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it till many days after, and it pierced his heart) Then each in turn the jewel chose 
when he read these words :— That fairest to her fancy rose. 
And last of ail, and most serene, 


« It is useless to deceive youany longer. Wil-| ,, . 4;. bay . 
I J . S Fair Virtue with majestic mien, 


, . 
iam, lam dying! Come to me instantly—make, a, . . 
liam, ying y Of spirit far too pure and high 
ime your wife before | leave this world—and 1 ,,, : e 

: . lo care for gems, drew slowly nigh. 
shall die blessing you and in peace. I can write | ‘ c 


5 | One stone was left—and looked aghast 
no more—come—come to yourdying Luinpa. "y 1 S 
: Phat she should have the least and last! 


And underneath was written scarcely legible, | By Virtue, with a meaning smile, 
« William! dear William—farewell!” The dim asbestos took the while, 


For a long time William was inconsolable, he And calmly with her treasure turned 
did notaix in society—his hunters grew fat in| Where wildest flames all fiercely burned, 
their stable—the race-course was abandoned—the With fearless step and brow-like light, 
curricle was neglected, and his brother soldiers | On thro’ the fire unhurm’d she pressed, 
almost forgot there was a Camille in the world, | Then show'd the stone more purely white, 
But now he has recovered his peace of mind, and | Reposing on her holy breast! 
drags his sword as carelessly, and drives his} The train beheld the charm in wonder wild, 


stanhope as dashing as any other of the roving | And Fate, stern Fate, on conquering Virtue smiled! 
Rs, MYOSOTIS. | 
- - - . A Child at Play. 


The Casket of Fate. 








I cove thy glad and restless glee, 
My little cherub child, 
And fain once more would be like thee— 
As lamb-like and as wild! 
Laugh on! laugh on! thou hast no fears 
Of Wisdom’s cup brimm’d up with tears, 
Which thou must taste in Manhvod's years— 
My little cherub child! 


Fare from his star-paved throne on high 
Looked down with angry, eagle eye 
—* And are,” he said, “ Heaven’s gifts to earth 
So lightly prized—so little worth? 
Must Truth, and Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
Fair heralds from our realms above, 
Unshadowed children of the light, 
The deathless, holy, pure and bright, 
Be emblem'd by a fleeting flower, 
The blooming shadow of an hour? 
Are there not mimic stars below— 
Bright symbols of these orbs of ours— 
Rich gems of fire that burn and glow— 
Thro’ earth and sea—undying flowers? 
Why kindles Nature's lavish sinile 
Such gleams of rainbow-glory, while 
In ocean-cave or orient mine 
Unheeded and unprized they shine, 
While feelings pure, that well might seem, 
Betokened by their fadeless beam, 
Virtues to whom, as type, is given 


Tis sad to sce thee what thou art, 
And think what thou may’st be; 
How wordly woe may turn thy heart, 
And taint thy purity ! 
Ah, no!—than that, I'd rather see 
Death crush thee in thy boyhood’s glee, 
As rude winds nip the sapling tree— 
My little cherub child! 


To thy young thoughts, how good and fair 
Seems all around thy gaze ; 

All bright with hope—undimm’'d by care, 
Which comes in after days ! 


Each her peculiar star in Heaven ! Sing on! sing on! o'er thy glad hours 
Are doomed to see their token brief No cloud of grief at present low’rs, 
And ever he thy way 'mid flow’rs— 


re att , ‘ 
Expiring in a fragile leaf! My little cherub child ! 


* Go search the cave, the mine, the sea, ae 
And bring in casket rich to me 1, False O 
All radiant jewels ye may find, oe - aS SES: 
Of each the loveliest of its kind. ; 

: Ix vain [try to tear 
Be sure the sun of Eastern mines, Thine image from my heart; 











The lightning diamond, mid them shines 

The starlight pearl—the ruby's ray-- fave has engraved’: 
The rich and wisty onys-gleam— The torture thou dost cost 

The pure cornelian’s shadowy play— No hope can e’er ai eaed 
The sapphire's smile—the beryl's beam.” The happiness I've lost, 

His casket brought, he summon'd all Seems a delusive dream! 

Our Passions to his palace-hall, 

All Feelings and all Powers that in Love reigned in thy false smile, 

The human mind may entrance win, Truth sported on thy brow ; 

And bade each choose a gem henceforth, Daughter of shame and guile, 

To her signet-stone on earth, Deceit's enshrined there now! 

Proud Genius first “« with eyes inspired,” Thou sigh’st but to deceive, 

And hand by high Ambition fired, The tears descend on all, 

In daring clasp a diamond caught, Like humid dews at eve, 


And laid it on his brow of thought. That blight where'er they fall! 
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| We ransack tombs for pastime; from the dust 


Call up the sleeping hero ; bid him tread 


Biography. 


Taat the knowledge of human character, to be 
jerived from the study of biographical memoirs, 
s almost inconceivably great, has been generally | 
received as an incontrovertible truth. The ad-| 
vantages of no pursuit, are so early impressed | 
yon the young mind, and the first “reward of | 
nerit,” presented to the school-boy, after having 
learned tv pronounce words combined into sen- 
ences, is an abridged life of the discoverer of 
America, or the memoirs of some equally dis- 
unguished individual. How then must he be re- 
garded, who comes forth, and advocates acontrary 
opinion, and openly declares, in opposition to the 
yeited voiee of the reading community, ‘that the | 
juowledge derived from biographies, is com- 
paratively small!” Though unsupported and 
sone, private conviction urges me to make such 
adeclaration. 


Selfishness leads us into many errors and in- 
consistencies. We too often view with pleasure 
the faults of others, and when we cannot discover 
equally culpable irregularities in ourselves, the | 
pleasure is doubly enhanced. It is then, our 
vanity elevates us, towards perfection, while those 
sound us are obliged to sufler an equivalent loss 
inexcellence and virtue. But, when amid the | 
busy scene of life, we see another attacked by | 
disease, drooping under the sufferings and trials | 
of sickness, and finally compelled to resign his 
wirit to the keeping of the God who gave it, our 
mture seems to be suddenly, and imperceptibly 
thanged—a feeling of kindly sympathy is awoke 
within us, we forget his errors and misdemeanors, 
und if he has been a benefactor of mankind or a 
fiend to humanity, his censurable acts accom- 
pany the inanimate body to the silence of oblivion, 
while all his noble deeds—his amiableness and 
trcellency of character, are strongly impressed on 
the tablets of our hearts, or the page of history in 
perfect and original freshness. ‘There is a halo 
thrown around the memories of the dead, which 
tenders a contemplation of their goodness and 
worth a source of the most pleasing and delight- 
ful emotions. And though a valuable American 
writer, whose remains have been consigned to 
the tomb within the last year, has said, ‘that he 
would not pass through the scenes, and endure 
the gloomy reflections, attendant upon composing 
Hervey’s Meditations and the ‘Night Thoughts’ 
of Dr. Young, for all the well earned fame, these 
tuthors had acquired, yet why need we wonder 
that they felt happiness and joy in their labor— 
that they meditated with enraptured pleasure on 
to much excellence and virtue, as had been lostto 
the world,—on the deeds of nobleness and brave- 
'¥—goodness and humanity—guilt and crime were 
not the subjects of their thoughts while surrounded 
by the monuments of the dead, for why need they 
look for pollution in the lives of those who were 
gone, when so much existed in the world around 
them, They mourned over the loss of the great 
and good, and took pleasure in recalling to mind 
only the best passages of their lives. This is 
the secret— 











The scene for our amusement: How like Gods 
We sit; and wrapt in immortality 
Shed generous tears on wretches bormto die; 


| Their fate deploring, to forget our own.’ ”— Young 


And is not the biographer susceptible of the 
same feelings as the rest of inankind! Does he 
look with an impartial eye upon the lives of others, 
and inrecording the events of their earthly career, 
give a place to all their litle indecorums and mis- 
demeanors! Does he not rather reject these, as 
of but little importance to the general reader, and 
introduce only the more prominent and worthy 
transactions! Isa knowledge of human character 
to be derived from such a source,—when only the 
brightest scenes in the life of an individual, are 
portrayed and these scenes too often enlivened 
with the brightest colorings of ancxuberant fancy, 
when only the acts of generosity, and goodness— 
unshaken integrity and virtue, are presented for 
the consideration of the reader. Who does not 
delight to contemplate such a view as this—where 
there is nothing but what is beautiful and calm— 
or magnificent and ennobling! Who would not 
turn with rapture from the scenes of this life, to 
participate in the bliss of angels! 

But could we know all the thoughts and motives 
of the war—how often should we turn in disgust 
from the contemplation of deeds, whose authors 
we now idolize. Behold with what pleasure the 
modern traveller and scholar visits some Italian 
or Grecian mausoleum, or more modern West- 
minster Abby, and with what an admiring gaze 
he stands over the urn, which contains the ashes 
of a departed hero or philanthropist. He views 
with an enthusiastic delight these few symbols of 
a once animate and intelligent being; and as he 
stands thus enraptured, a still small voice seems 
to arise from the senseless dust, and recounts, in 
language as beautiful and fascinating as the music 
of the spheres, all that was praise worthy—gene- 
rous—human—and kind in the character of the 
ruler—the statesman, or the philosopher. But 
that other voice, which, if it had the power, would 
tell, in heart-rending words, their real motives to 
exertion— perhaps of their secret crimes and ty- 
ranny, or of their hypocrisy and debased princi- 
ples, is seldom heard, but continues as still and 
silent as the inanimated vessel, which contains 
the mouldering ashes. Could we but know the 
real thoughts of the heart, how changed would be 
our affections and friendships! But as we are 
now constituted, we feel a veneration for the 
dead, and insensibly forget that in imitating them, 
we may be imbibing the “ poisoned chalice,” 
when we think we are tasting the “ bread of life.’’ 
We feel like the worthy author of the British 
Spy, who, in viewing the ruins of a dilapidated 
church tower amid the desolation and solitude of 
an old deserted town, is led to exclaim—* Whence 
arises the irrepressible reverence and tender aflece 
tion, with which Llook at this broken steeple! Is 
it, that my soul, by 4 secret, subtile process, invests 
the mouldering ruins with her own powers—ima- 
gines it a fellow being—a venerable old man—na 
Nestor or an Ossian, who has witnessed and sur 
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vived the ravages of successive generations, the, 
companions of his youth, and of his maturity, and 
now mourns his own solitary and desolate con- 
dition, and hails their spirits in every passing 
cloud! Whatever may be the cause, as I Jook at 
it, Lfeel my sou! drawn forward, as by the cords of 
gentlest svinpathy, and involuntarily open my 
lips to offer consolation to the drooping pile.” 
But had Mr. Nist now given his thoughts a diffe-| 
rent direction—had he been told that the religion, 
which had once been there proclaimed, was not 
the religion he professed—could he have seen the 
people assembled within those now ruined walls— | 
beheld the enthusiastic priest, performing the 
ceremonies of his church in all its pontifical) 
magnificence, and finally heard advocated in the | 
most forcible language, the doctrine of catho-' 
licism—his reverence for the falien building would | 
have been converted into a feeling of joy, that he 
had no sooner, witnessed this small relic of aj 
superstitious age; and instead of enduring it with 
the attributes of a sentient being, aud offering it 
consolation in its solitude, he would have eagerly 
and hastily turned away, without the least emo- 
tion of regret, and left, tothe resistless force — 
storm and tempest, the completion of its final! 
destruction. | 

The private feelings and prejudices of bio-| 
graphers lead to many errors and exaggerations. | 
The characters of men are described as having | 
arrived as near perfection, as human nature can | 
attain, and there assigned a place among deified 
spirits, or as blackened with the most disgraceful 
crimes, aud therefore unworthy the notice of 
vational beings. Uither disgusting flattery, or 
open bitterness, unmeaning and parasitical praise, 
or downright condemnation, is the maker or des- 
troyer of the character afterdeath. And itis from 
such a source, we are tauglit to derive our know- 
ledge of human nature; and to seek models for 
imitation! We are to study the lives of men thus 
pourtrayed, admire their bravery, wisdom and 
virtue. There is nothing censurable amid so 
much excellency—although, if au occasional fault, 
or unjust act is noticed, these are all linked 
together in one connected whole, and embraced 
under the attracting and beautiful title of—* Errors 
of a noble mind,” and are thus imitated and pre-| 
served as the most enduring mementos of noble- | 
ness and excellence—while we forget that all men, 
have not been great men, and that there have 
been specimens of “ Lilliputian ambition—little 
Alexanders of a molehill, as well as one great 
Alexander of the world.” 

That they, who have enjoyed the society and 
friendship of the great and good, are best fitted to| 
write their lives, will be readily admitted. But 
here we find new difficulties to encounter—for | 
does an intimate connexion between two indi- 
viduals, prove a mutual knowledge of their most} 
secret thoughts and feelings? Are we not rather’ 
prone to conceal the little misdemeanors from our | 
friends, and permit them to look only upon the| 
brightest side of the picture? And if we hana! 





been guilty of a greater error, had we not rather 
the whole world should be acquainted with it, | 
than they who are united to us by the bonds of 
affection? And is not this proneness to conceal 





our faults, and vices carried still further ! = 
often are hypocrisy and deceit nade instrument 
for the attainment of greatness and power! Do 
not they, who presume to possess the. nobles, 
sentiments of humanity, and seem to melt into all 
the tenderness and endearment of affectionate 
regard, at the calamities cf others, too often cop, 
ceal bearts of adamant? What knowledge of 
human nature is to be derived from studying the 
What, when reason gives 
her decisions, as she beholds self-interest, privj. 


lives of suck men? 


leged to advance itself, and secure a worthy prize 
—what, when honesty and integrity are dist. 
garded, to gain the approving stnile of him whois 
clothed in a “little brief authority 2?” Do po 
these facts tend to preve that the actions are not 
always the true criterion, by which to judge of the 
real motives of the heart—to 


——* Louk not for virtuous deeds 
In history’s arena—where the prize 
Of fame or power, prompts to heroic acts, 


but rather to 


Peruse the lires themselves of men obscure= 
There, charity, that robs itself, to give, 
There, fortitude, in sickness nursed by want, 
There courage, that expects no tongue to praise, 
There virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid, 
With no alloy of selfish motive mixed.” 


But how few disinterested deeds characterize the 
lives of those, who are seeking a name and repu- 
tation! With them, heartless sycophancy is the 
best means to procure a high character, and their 
couduct most clearly proves the twuth of Shak 
speare’s sentiment— 


«“ Thatone may sinile,and smile, and be a villain.” 


But considering the infinite variety of influences, 
which are continually operating upon the human 
mind—that every day—every hour, brings with it 
something, which is to excite our attention and 
perhaps eflect a change within us, or else to con 
tinue our present thoughts and feelings—how are 
we to form an estimate of the degree of excellence 
or virtue in the character of an individual, without 
a knowledge of all these difierent changes, and 
of his real motives and principles? We hear of 
discoveries and inventions, of improvements, 
wrought by the power of private exertions--and 
the authors are applauded as philanthropists and 
benefactors. And yet how little do we know of 
them beyond this? Whether they acted from the 
pure desire to advance the happiness of those 
around them, or from niggardly selfishness. 
The admirer of nature, may stand on some 
lofty pinnacle of the Alps, and enjoy the prospect 
before him. His sou! may expand, that he can 


| now command a view of the brightest scenes 0 


earth—that all the beauty and loveliness of sunny 
ltaly—glitters only for him—-that in imagination 
he ean behold the learning—the wealth—pewe 
aud glory, which adorned the seven-hills—that he 
can now contemplate the desolate ruins, and splen- 
did monuments, from their concealment—wake 
the soul of the orater—the commander—and pI 
losopher, and with them hold communion, a8 W 
ethereal spirits—thathe can behold the sublimity 
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jature inthe swelling torrent, the foaming cataract, , nounced him proud; but those more accustomed 
snd towering eminences of Switzerland, and in} to society, would inform you there was something 
the joy of his emotions, he may feel that he would | like a military air about him. His horse panted 
riadly die amid so much grandeur, and in sucha As if it had been hard pushed for some miles, yet 
pleasing solitude. But what thinks he, at such a | from the owner's frequent stops to caress the 
ime of the heathenish idolatry and monkish | patient animal, he could not be charged with want 
superstition, which once disgraced the Reman | of humanity, but seemed to be actuated by some 
Capitol ? What of the torture and pains, which | urgent necessity. The rider s forsaking a good 
tad been there inflicted by tyrannical and des-| road for a by-path leading through the woods, 
potic kings?) And what knows he of the defile- | indicated a desire to avoid the gaze of other trae 
nent and corruption which has been concealed | vellers. He had not left the house where he in- 
under the cowl and cassock ? What of the merit: quired the direction of the above mentioned path, 
ad worth which has there been left unrewarded | more than two hours, before the quietude of the 
and unnoticed ? | place: was broken by the noise of distant thunder. 

Itis thus we contemplate the lives of those who | He was soon after obliged to dismount, tra velling 
have completed their career, and how can we} becoming dangerous, as darkness concealed sur- 
deduce correct inferences from such information? | rounding objects, except where the lightning’s 
Weknow only of the more important and worthy | terrific flash afforded a momentary view of his 
transactions, and view only the most attractive j situation. A peal, louder and of longer duration 
wenes. We learn little of the joys that once | than any of the preceding, which now burst over 
welled their hearts, or of the griefs and sorrows, his head, seeming as if it would rend the woods 









hat once oppressed them—and perhaps consumed 
the very spirit of life. There is in every mind a 
secret recess—known only to its possessor and his 
God. Itisa place where no one can have access, 
and where we may retire and commune with the 
pirit that auimates us. There rest the feelings, 
ihe thoughts, the man himself, and none can in- 
ude. There is a tribunal, where justice or 
malevolent partiality may pass sentence on the 
actions and conduct of men. ‘There too, con- 
science sits enthroned, surrounded by her thun- 
ders, which sometimes sleep, and sometimes roar, 
while the world hears not the tumult and commo- 
tion, nor enjoys the peacefulness and repose. 

But there is a biography, by whieh human mo- 
tives and the thoughts, may be learned—wherein 
there is no exaggeration, no senseless declama- 
tion about excellence and perfection—but where 
the man appears, as he was created. And if you 
would acquire such knowledge, if you would 
learn & Way to the most secret avenues of the 
heart, stedy not the actions and conduct of those, 
whom you know not—but obey and follow con- 
tnually the comprehensive and forcible precept 
of one of the seven wise men of Greece 


“Know Thyself.” E. M. ¥. D. 








George Washington. 

Tue annexed sketeh, although, perhaps, fami- 
liat to many of the present day, may not be so to 
ill, and will, with feelings of delight and pride, be 
reverted to in after ages. It is one of the many 
wzardous encounters of this truly great patriot, 
in his zeal to transmit to posterity the liberties 
tow enjoyed. We should acknowledge our grati- 
ude by endeavoring to preserve them in all their 
purity, and by retaining a grateful remembrance 
the immortal source, whence these blessings 
‘minated. 

One pleasant evening in the month of June, 
during the Revolutionary war, a man was observ- 
td entering the borders of a wood, near the Hud- 


‘n river, his appearance was that of a person | 


tbove te common rank. The inhabitants of a 
*ountry village would have dignified him with the 
of ‘squire and from his manner have pro- 


asunder, was quickly followed by a heavy fall of 
rain, Which penetrated the clothing of the stranger, 
ere he could obtain the shelter of a large oak, 
which stood ata little distance. 

Almost exhausted with the labors of the day, he 
was about making such disposition of the saddle 
and his own coat, as would enable him to pass the 
night with what comfort circumstances would 
admit, when he espied a light glimmering through 
the trees. Animated with the hope of better 
lodgings, he determined to proceed. The way, 
which was steep, became attended with more 
obstacles the further he advanced, the soil being 
composed of clay, which the rain had rendered so 
soft that his feet slipped every step. By the ut- 
most perseverance this difficulty was finally over- 
come, without any accident, and he had the plea- 
sure of finding himself in front of a neat looking 
furm-house. The watch-dog began barking, which 
brought the owner of the mansion to the door, 

“ Who is there 7” said he. 

“A friend who has lost his way and is in search 
of shelter,” was the reply. 

“Come in,” added the first speaker, “and what- 
ever my house will afford, you shall have with 
pleasure.” 

“I must first provide for the weary companion 
of my journey,” remarked the other. 

But the former undertook the task, and after 
conducting the new comer into a room where his 
wife was seated, he led the horse to a well stored 
barn, and there provided for him most bountifully. 
On rejoining the traveller, he observed, “ That is 
a noble animal of yours, sir.”” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and I am sorry to be 
obliged to misuse him so as to make it necessary 
to give you so mueh trouble with the care of him ; 
but I have yet to thank you for your kindness to 
both of us.” 

“I did no more than my duty, sir,” said the 
entertainer, “and therefore am entitled to no 
thanks. J}ut Susan,” added he, turning to the 
hostess, with a half reproachful look, “ why have 
you not given the gentleman something te eat?” 

Fear had prevented the good woman from exer- 











cising her well known benevolence ; for a robbery 


had been committed by a lawless band of depre- 
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dators buta few days before, in that neighborhood, 
and as report stated the ruffians were all well 
dressed, her imagination suggested that this man 
might be one of them, 

Ather husband’s remonstrance, she now readily 
enguged in repairing her error, by preparing a 
plentiful repast, During the meal there was much 
Interesting conversation among the three. As 
sv0n as the worthy countryman perceived that his 
guest had satisfied his appetite, he informed him 
that it was now the hour at which the family 
usually performed their evening devotions, invi- 
ting him at the same time to be present. The 
invitation was accepted in these words: 

“It would afford me the greatest pleasure to 


es nd 


crossing the river. I had been out yesterday 
endeavoring to obtain some information respectins 
| our enemy, and being alone, ventured too far fron, 
; our camp; on mny return, I was surprised by a 
foraging party, and only escaped by my knoy. 
| ledge of the roads, and the fleetness of my horse, 
My name is George Washington. 

Surprise kept the listener silent for a momen, 
| then after unsuccessfully repeating the invitation 
|to partake of some refreshment, he hastened » 
call two negroes, with whose assistance he placed 
the horse on a small rafi of timber that was lying 
near the door, and soon conveyed the general jy 

the opposite side, where he left him to pursue his 
way to the camp, wishing him a safe and pros. 





| 
commune with iny heavenly preserver; after the | rous journey. On his return to the house he foun 


events of the day, such exercises prepare us for 
? 


the repose which we seek in sleep.’ | 


! 
} 


| for conveying the horse across the river, his illy 


that while he was engaged in making preparatiog 


The host now reached his Bible from the shelf, | trious visitor had persuaded the woman to accent 
and after reading a chapter and singing, concluded |a token of remembrance which the family ar 


the whole with a fervent prayer—then lighting a) 
pine knot, conducted the person he had enter- | 
tained to his chamber, wishing lim a good night’s 
rest, and retired to the adjoining apartment. 
“John,” whispered the woman, “ that is a good 
gentleman and not one of the highwaymen, as I | 
supposed.” 
“ Yes, Susan,” said he, “Ilike him better for | 
thinking of his God, than for all his kind inquiries | 
after our welfare. J wish our Peter had been | 
home from the army, if it was only to hear this | 


| 


proud of exhibiting to this day. 
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The Butterfly to the Rose,’ 


BY DR. T. A. WORRALL. 
Davenrter of fragrance, 
Perfuming the bower; 
Throne of the dew-drop 
Sweet child of an hour! 


man talk; I am sure Washington himself could | My couch is thy bosom, 


not say more for his country, nor give a better | 
history of the hardships endured by our tana) 
soldiers.” 

“ Who knows now,” inquired the wife, “ but it | 
may be he himself, after all, my dear, for they do 
say he travels just so all alone, sometimes. Hark! 
what's that?” 

The sound of a voice came from the apie sonnl 
of the guest, who was now engaged in his private 
religious worship. After thanking the Creator 
for his many mercies, and asking a blessing on the 
inhabitants of the house, be continued “and now, | 
Almighty Father, if it is thy holy will, that we | 
shali obtain a place and a name among the nations | 
of the earth, grant that we may be enabled to | 
show our gratitude for thy goodness, by our en- | 
deavors to fear and obey thee. Bless us with | 
wisdom in our counéils, success in battle, and let 
our Victories be tempered with humanity. Endow 
also our enemies with enlightened minds, that 
they may become sensible of their injustice, and 
willing to restore our liberty and peace. Grant 
the petition of thy servant for the sake of him | 
whom thou hast called thy beloved son, never- 
theless, not my will but thine be done. Amen.” 

The next morning, the traveller declining the 
pressing solicitations to breakfast with his host, 
declared it was necessary for him to cross the river 
immediately, at the same time offering a part of | 
his purse, asa compensation for the attention he 
had received, which was refused. 

« Well, sir,” concluded he, “since you will not | 
permit me to recompense you for your trouble, it 
is but just that I should inform you on whom you 
have conferred so many obligations, and also to | 
add to them, by requesting your assistance in | 


| 








When sleep crowns the night; 
Thy odour my banquet, 
When day springs to light! 


Queen of the Garden, 

I've search'd the parterre ; 

For a flow’ret as fragrant, 

A blossom as fair: 

With beauty so brilliant, 
Spring's glory is thine; 

From the Daughters of Flora, 
i've chosen thee mine! 


Emblem of purity, 
Mirror of truth; 

Who would not love thee, 
Bright symbol of Youth! 
Type of the beautiful, 
Star of the breast; 

Thy sweetness my life, 
And thy bosom my rest! 





* Suggested by a Seal, representing a Butterly 
hovering o’er a Rose, encircled by the motte 
“ Thy sweetness is my life.” 





Friendship. 
Hearts which true friendship once have joi 
Time nor absence e’er can sever, 
The chain she weaves our souls to bind, 
So firm its texture lasts for ever. 
Then chase ali anxious doubts away, 
Thy friend will still remain the same ; 
He ne’er will give thee cause to say, 
What's in friendship buta name. 
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coo 
a Sketch from Spanish History. 


Tur sun was declining on the day succeeding 
o that on which it had shone over the battle-field 
of Najara; that field were our Black Prince had 
with his arms assisted the cause of the cruel Pedro 
of Castile. Two horsemen had reached nearly at 


the same moment a stream that wound slowly 
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through a plain skirted by a dense mass of trees. 
The first a sturdy soldier, whose accoutrements 
pore evident marks of recent service, dismounted 
and led his panting steed to the inviting element ; 
and while the animal went knee-deep into the 
water to enjoy its refreshing coolness, the soldier, 
throwing himself down on the brink, tore off his 
helmet and bathed his sun-burnt temples. The 
other traveller likewise alighting, followed the 
example as regarded the horse, but sought no re- 
freshment himself from the stream. Withdrawing 
the animal from the water he detached a small 
case from the saddle and produced some dried 
fruits and a flask of wine. He was apparently a 
young man, but the ample folds of a cloth mantle 
anda slouched beaver with a drooping plume, de- 
nied the scrutiny of the elder wayfarer. 

“ Will you not do as I have done, Signor Cava- 
lier?” said he, “the water will marvellously re- 
fresh you after a long ride, for your Andalusian 
there seems to have left some leagues behind since 
you bestrode him.” 

“Truly he hath, friend,” returned the other, 
“I thank thee for thy recommendation, but I am 
~ot affected toward the water at present; a mode- 
raw draught of wine will better recruit my spirits, 
and it sou hast yet far to travel cre night, [ would 
advise thee to comfort thee internally as well as 
externally.” 
he offered it to the soldier, adding, ““ Which way 
wendest thou 2” 


“Through the forest,” replied the soldier, re- 
turning the empty horn with thanks for its contents, 
“if your road les that way we may ride together, 
ifyou do not prefer your own thoughts for com- 
pany. The forest bears a bad name, but we may 
get through before sunset if we do not delay.” 


“Lhave no fear of robbers,” was the answer, 
accompanied with a deep sigh, “ when there are 
#0 many dead men at hand to plunder, they will 
not lie in wait for such as might give them some 
trouble in pursuing their avocation. We may 
travel in safety while the fate of war offers so rich 
abooty. How many noble friends and enemies 
lie on that bloody field !” 

“You come then from Najara,” said the soldier. 
He paused, but his companion appeared not to 
heed him. “ Aye, many a bold knight sleeps his 
last beside as brave a vassal. Heaven preserve 
the Count of Trastamare and his gallant brother. 
Methinks this black lion may tarnish bis laurels 
by thus abetting the cause of our red tiger. He 


has been ill advised to set his Jch Dien at the) 


disposal of such a faithless and murderous tyrant 
“ae"? 

“Art thou not ill advised, friend, to speak so 
freely of thy betters to a stranger. We have been 


but afew minutes acquainted, and yet thou utterest 
\reason.”” 


“For the matter of that, you may perhaps be 
16 


And pouring some wine intoa horn | 





} 


| 
| 





right,” answered the man, looking inquiringly at 
his reprover. But the reclining position of the 
cavalier. which shaded his features more com: 
pletely defied curiosity. ‘‘ However, I am not 
the man to eat my words, even if you were the 
black lion, or the red tiger himself. We are but 
man to man, and I am not so tired of fighting aa to 
refuse a few strokes in maintenance of my opini- 
on.” With this observation he drew from its 
scabbard a sword still discolored, and indented 
with marks of deadly strife. 

« Put up thy weapon, friend,” said the cavalier, 
rising, “I seek not to offend thee; I am sick at 
heart with the sight of blood; and have too lately 
escaped the sword to thrust myself voluntarily on 
its point. Beside, 1 am without the means of de- 
fence, and am therefore not disposed to quarrel.” 
And removing a part of his cloak he exhibited an 
untenanted sheath to the eyes of his companion } 
and at the same time gave partially to view a dress 
of great richness, such as that period formed the 
costume of the higher order of Castilians. Either 
the dress or the empty sword-case had an instan- 
taneous effect on the soldier. He sheathed his 
weapon, and looked wistfully at the now interest- 
ing figure before him. 

‘“‘ You have been disarmed,” said he mournfully, 
“in a contest for yeur life, and you have saved it 
by flight.” 

“« Not precisely as thou sayest,” was the reply, 
“TI have been disarmed, ‘tis true, but not in the 
encounter from which I have lately escaped, [ was 
set on early this morning by two marauders, who 
were doubtless on their way to the field of slaugh- 
ter. They were badly mounted, and one of them 
was thrown speedily by his untutored steed. Be- 
fore he could regain his seat I had plunged my 
good sword into the shoulder of my other oppo- 
nent, where, finding it not easy to withdraw, I 
left it to be extricated by his companion, seeing 
others approach whom I judged to be of their 
fellowship. From the fleetness of my horse I did 
not fear pursuit. But come, friend, if thou wilt 
bear me company, thou must mount, for I would 
be in Burgos before nightfall.” 

“Have with you then, Signor, I am also for 
Burgos; by the mass, but 1 shall be welcome 
there.” 

And crossing his horse, the travellers were soon 
plunged in the obscurity of the adjacent forest. 
For some time they were silent, the younger 
from painful reflection, the elder from speculating 
on what those very reflections might be. The path 
becoming narrower, and somewhat unsafe from 
the increasing darkness, and the roots of trees 
which stretched unearthed across the little fre- 
quented path, they were obliged to proceed more 
leisurely. A trifling matter will sometimes suffice 
to check or change the current of thought, and the 
cavalier, taking up the discourse as though no 
space had intervened, * And thou wilt be welcome 
at Burgos,” said he, “ will it be for thyself or for 
thy news that thou wilt be welcome 1?” 

“For myself more than for my news, though 
there may be some who will be well enough cone 
tent with that. But when I talk of welcome, 
Signor, 1 mean the greeting I shall receive from 
my wife and little ones; and the old people too, 
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for Lam young enough to have parents still alive. had been meant in jest, should have been taken jy 
He was stopped for an instant by a sigh which earnest. He considered, however, that he might 
escaped from hiscompanion. *“ ‘Theold man will not be able to overtake the hidalgo, and perhaps 
be sorely grieved to hear of this defeat.”’ might offend if he did, This doubt combining 

“Wherefore willhe grieve,” asked the cavalier. with his natural anxiety to embrace his family, 

“ Because he has a sort of fatherly regard for | determined him on proceeding to his home. «4 
the sons of the lady Leonora.” / happy meeting to thee with thy friends,” that was 

«“ Dost mean Leonora de Guzman?” interrupted | courteous, certainly, and with a sensation of jp. 
the junior traveller. terest fur the cavalier, which'the thought of the 

“Even so, Signor. Ah! poor lady, well do I | approaching meeting could not subdue, the soldier 
remember her when she used to walk in the garden | rode towards a convent where his father was gar- 
of her palace with her children; my father was | dener, and near to which place his family dwek. 
gardener, and often would she stop to talk to him 7 ¥: 7 . ° 
about the fruit and flowers; so helping my father| Ata short distance from Burgos on the bank of 
occasionally, I knew the lady well, but the chil- ithe river which flows under the walls of that city, 
dren were young; many years have passed since | stood an ancient building, which might be deemed 
then. Count Henry [have seen at Burgos and in( more of a fortress than a palace, though it was the 
the field, but his younger brother I should not | habitation of a princely family. It was enclosed 
know; I wish I could say brothers, but this tyrant | by high walls on every side, except towards the 
as I must call our lawful sovereign, has no bowels | river, where a high mound planted with cannon 
for his kindred. Marry, he plunges a dagger into | sufficed for its defence. The dwelling fronted this 
a human being as ruthlessly as I should stick aj way, and in the open space which intervened 
knife into an oyster, and thinks no more of order-| several veteran soldiers were dispersed; some 
ing a head to be chopped off than I should of de-| stationed in the performance of their duty, others 
‘capitating a mushroom. Can you tell me aught, | formed into groups. Among the latter were seen 
Signor, since no doubt you were at Najara, of the | many domestic servants; great excitement seemed 
noble Sancho? I trust he has escaped from the | to prevail, and there was scarce one countenance 
clutches of his royal kinsman. I should be satis-| that wore an air of ease or cheerfulness. At the 
fied if I could know that he has even my luck. | back of the building was a spacious garden, and 
Had it not been for this good horse | might by |in an apartment which overlooked it sat a young 
this time have been pining in a dungeon, or what | and lovely matron. ‘The brightness of her beauty 
is more likely, killed outof the way. But Leaught| had passed away. High-born, and nobly wedded, 
the animal just in time to save myself from being | yet had her fortunes marred the fair work of nature. 
taken prisoner. He is a generous beast and has | Past sorrows had stolen the serenity from her 
borne me well; not so fleet as yours, perhaps, | brow, the color from her cheek; present anxiety 
Signor, but quite as enduring, for Lhave made a | dimmed the lustre of her eye, and blanched her 
long circuit, knowing the country well, and choos- | quivering lip; yet none could look on the lady 
ing to avoid the frequented roads. Peace to the | without admiration—admiration heightened by in- 
soul of his furmer possessor, though he may have terest in her situation. On the couch beside her 
been an enemy.” lay a handsome boy, his head resting in peaceful 

“Amen!” said the younger rider, and again |slumber almost against the heart of his agitated 
urged on his horse as they turned into a broader | mother, One of her delicate hands rested on his 
wack, which soon terminated in a public road. It | forehead, and presented a striking contrast to his 
was more than usually thronged. There were | dark curls and blooming cheek. In a distant part 
many weary soldiers who appeared to have es-|of the chamber two females were engaged in 
caped from the rout of the preceding day; some | diverting a youngerchild. Thetearful eyes of the 
few wounded had been saved by the humanity of |Countess were fixed on the countenance of the 
their comrades, and were returning to their homes | boy, her ear sufficing'to satisfy her maternal feel- 
disabled and dispirited. Occasionally ahorseman ings for the infant. It might have been supposed 
rode rapidly past bis less fortunate companions in that her thoughts were wholly with that youthful 
arms, and all seemed making.towards the city, sleeper, but her heart was filled with deep solicl- 
which at no great distance presented its spires, |tude and agonized suspense. The door opened, 
scarcely tinged with the last rays of the setting | and a young female in the first dawn of sunny 
sun. | beauty entered the room. 

* What is thy name, and where dost thou dwell | “Thy news, dearest Mercia, thy news.” 
in Burgos?” eaid the knight. | Comfort thyself, sweet cousin, thy husband 

«My name is Gaspar Matteo, and —, but why | doubtless is safe, though I grieve to say that the 
should you inquire?” returned the other, “ you | rumor of a defeat is confirmed.” 
have not been over willing, Signor, tolet me know | “Is it indeed so? but art thou assured that my 
aught of yourself?” | Lord is not in danger ?” 

“As thou wilt,” said the cavalier, haughtily,| “ Steno hath just returned from the city where 
and at the same moment gaining a path that rather | it is reported, and confidently believed, that Trat 
led from than to the city, he added, “a happy |tamare, with De Gueschin and his followers, 
meeting to thee with thy friends.” And turning have effected a safe retreat towards Arragon.” 
his horse quickly down the road he was out of | « My Lord and the brave Bertrand, Hast thou 
sight almost before his companion could be aware | no other news?” 
of his intention. He drew up his horse irresolute| A deep shade of sadness spread over the features 
bow to proceed, and vexed that his answer, which | of Donna Mercia, as with a trembling voice she 
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said, “I grieve to add that many of our friends 

are captured, and it is affirmed that the Count’s 

prother is unhappily of the number.” 

«Then will there be another fratricide,” ex- 
claimed the countess, ‘the inhuman Pedro will 
slay one brother tu avenge him of the other, as he 
murdered the youthful Frederick in revenge for 
my having escaped from his power.” 

« Let us hope it may not be so,” said the 
maiden in whose bosom suffering had not extin- 
guished the flatterer’s voice, “‘ bethink thee that 
Pedro is surrounded by the flower of English 
chivalry. Surely he will not wantonly imbrue his 
hands in blood, to draw upon himself the obloquy 
of those noble knights who have upheld his 
cause.” 

“[ can hope nothing from the sanguinary tyrant, 
there is no generosity in his nature ; dead alike to 
justice and to mercy, he hath no scruples of honor 
or of conscience ; he knows no love, fraternal, 
conjugal, or filial! Did he not destroy the virtu- 
ous Blanch, murder his brother with his own hand, 
and outrage the feelings of his mother by com- 
pelling her to witness the massacre of her dearest 
friends. No! I can butanticipate the worst! my 
husband may yet fall into his hands; I shall be 
widowed, and thou, sweet Mercia, shalt wear 
away thy beauty in mourning for one to whom 
thou art affianced.” A burst of anguish from the 
hitherto controlled feelings of the maiden partly 
aroused the future monarch of Castile. 

“Softly, my gentle cousin, wake him not, I 
beseech thee,” said the admiring mother, “ how 
beautiful he looks while sleeping; so like, so very 
like his father. But come, we will descend to the 
garden to await further intelligence.” 

And gently disengaging herself from the still 
sleeping boy she motioned an attendant to ad- 
vance, and placing her arm affectionately over 
the shoulder of her youthful relation, left the 
apartment, feeling assured that if not able to visit 
Burgos himself, Henry would relieve her appre- 
hensions by some trusty messenger. In earnest 
converse, hoping yet fearing, the devoted wife 
and betrothed maiden passed the hour of twilight, 
traversing the spacious garden, its beauties all 
unheeded. Still no messenger had arrived. The 
Countess and Donna Mercia had returned to the 
house, and were proceeding to the chapel, where 
twas their custom to join the assembled house- 
hold in evening prayer, when it was announced 
that a cavalier requested admittance to their pre- 
sence, and ere they could make question con- 
cerning him, the brother of Trastamare knelt at 
their feet and pressed their trembling hands to 
is lips. 

Some days had elapsed after the arrival of San- 
cho at the palace, and our friend, the gardener’s 

ton, had found reason to surmise that his com- 
panion through the forest was really one of the 
Persons about whom he had evinced some anxiety ; 
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jrightful sovereign; while others, feeling more 
| interest for the children of Leonora de Guzman 
than for the son of the woman who had procured 
| that unfortunate lady’s death, scrupled not to sup- 
| port the pretensions of Henry, hoping from him a 
|more peaceful and mild government than from 
| the violent and arbitrary Pedro. 
| ‘The Count had indeed, during the short period 
| thathe had been acknowledged king, given earnest 
| of wisdom and moderation to which his brother's 
repeated enormities presented a frightful contrast. 
Nor could they object to the illegitimacy of Henry, 
since a spurious offspring were likely to succeed 
Pedro in the children of his mistress, who was 
looked on with no favorable eye, though a woman 
of such extraordinary beauty, from her having 
been the cause of Pedro’s abandoning two wives, 
and murdering one of them after a long imprison- 
ment. 
| A report now prevailed that Pedro was expected 
in Burgos, and the family of Trastamare felt that 
there was no security for them in his neighbor- 
hood. Sancho had remained in the palace without 
its being really known in the city that he had 
arrived there; and hoping from the favorable 
disposition of many of the citizens that a diversion 
in favor of his brother might take place, he had 
not considered it expedient to advise the removal 
of the Countess and her children. His escape 
from Pedro had been connived at by those who 
had charge of the prisoners, and he had found 
means to inform his brother of his safety though 
he could not join him; through the same channel 
he had received instructions for his future pro- 
ceeding, and according to those he thought it now 
prudent to leave the palace and seek a more safe 
and peaceable asylum. He was in the garden 
consulting with the Countess and her cousin on 
the best plan to adopt in thig emergency, when 
gardener respectfully approached and begged 
permission to speak to the Prince. Sancho ad- 
vanced towards him, 

“Ah! isitthou?” said he, immediately recog- 
nizing his sturdy acquaintance, “ What, friend, 
hast thou so soon exchanged thy sword for the 
more peaceful implements of digging and delving?” 

“ But for a convenient season, Signor; my 
sword ig at your service, with a strong arm and a 
stout heart, should they be needed.” 

And he proceeded to apologize for, and to regret 
his freedom of bearing at their previous meeting, 
intimating that he had ascertained with whom he 
had had the honor of travelling. 

“Thy conduct needs no excuse,” said the 
Prince “since thy warmth arose from zeal in our 
cause; but proceed to thy business.” 

“It is of your business, Signor, that T would 
speak, I have taken pains to be assured whether 
the enemy intend visiting Burgos, and I learn that 
he will certainly pass this way on his road to 
New Castile. May I ask if you mean to continue 
here with the ladies; if so, (I hope I shall not 

















was, however, a discreet man, and talked on 
the subject only with his father. In the mean 
lime, great agitation spread through the city from 
opposing interests of the lawful heir and the 


unlawful aspirant to the throne. Many of its in- 


itants, though averse to the personal character 


of Pedro, still thought it their duty to uphold their 


offend,) your walls, I fear, are not of sufficient 
force to withstand an assault, if offered. If not, 
I think no time should be lost; the ladies should 
quit speedily, and I should even apprehend danger 
for the Countess in travelling publicly, for to 
whatever place she may withdraw, there may be 
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met in the way some persons of veering principle, | privations of the family, and was now to find he 
who would pounce upon the lady and sacrifice | reward in their prosperity, and in the love of = 
her to insure their own safety. I would recom- faithful and honorable knight. The old gardener 
mend that she should leave the palace secretly.”” | lived to see the descendants of the lady he had 
The Prince felt the propriety of Matteo’s obser- | served in peaceable possession of the throne of 
vations, and thankful to have found such a willing | Castile, and his son Matteo had good reason to be 
and apparently able assistant, he entered into a( satisfied with the consequences of his casual ey, 
prolonged conversation, leading him towards the | counter with Don Sancho. He became the favored 
ladies, who as if discoursmng of the garden, joined | and confidential servant of the Prince, anda pri- 
with the Prince in discussing matters of much | vileged person with every member of the family 
greater import, and in forming arrangements for |Though precluded by his birth from possessing 
Jeaving their present habitation, any post of honor he reaped and enjoyed the 
In the afternoon of the same day, the wife of | more solid advantages of benefits conferred by the 
Matteo arrived at the palace to visit a female | grateful sons of Alphonso, the eleventh of Castile 
attendant of the Countess, and when evening | and Leonorade Guzman. 
closed, Matteo appearing for the ostensible parr 
pose of fetching his family, the fady with her chil- ais 
ive Menslied inthe ehashon al, Mameots with pnd Wild Sports of the Alps. 
children, left the palace under his protection, the Tae wild sports of Switzerland have decreased 
nurses having previously left it without observa-| with the beasts of the chase, which are said to 
tion ; though at the present crisis it was a matter | have been formerly remarkably abundant. There 
of no great astonishment that females should quit | are still plenty of wild birds during the season; 
a place which in a few days might become a scene | nearly every species in Europe frequent Swit 
of great disorder, if not of slaughter and pillage. | zerland, and in many parts there is not only an 
Karly on the ensuing morning Donna Mercia with | abundant field for shooting, but also excellen 
her attendants openly left the palace escorted by | fishing. Woodcocks and snipes are shot in the 
a few of the most trusty adherents to the house of | alluvions or marshes of rivers; plovers, partridges, 


























Trastamare, the Prince himself leading the party. | and also water-fowl, are met with in places not 
It was their avowed intention to pass over the | much frequented. The great vulture of the Alps, 
mountains to the Asturias, their real design to/ and those who perch on the rocky cliffs of lakes, 
make for Logrono, where they hoped to meet the | are among the most formidable birds of prey, and 


Countess, and to cross the Ebro into Navarre. In| many stories are related of their ravenous courage 
the bustle of preparation attending the departure | and strength. The Glarnisch, and other glaciers 
of the lady, Matteo’s wife left the palace with her of Glaris, and the wilds of the lake of Wallenstadt, 
ehildren unnoticed, and it was notgenerally known | are favorite hunts of the lammer-gayer (the vul- 
that the Countess had left Burgos till late on that | ture which carries off lambs,) or bearded vulture. 
day, when under the guidance of Matteo she was | A chamois hunter is said, several years ago, to 
many leagues on her journey. He had conducted | have discovered on the scarp of a rock, near the 
his charge in safety according to the arrangements | summit of the Glarnisch, the eyrie of one of thos 
agreed on with Se, it Ny and had returned to | winged despots. He took off his shoes, to enable 
his home before the arrival of the victorious Pedro | him more easily to climb to it, and with only bis 
and his followers. The riot and license which | fusil to support him at times, be climbed and crept 
attended Pedro rendered his sojourn in Burgos a| up and along a narrow shelf suspended over 
baneful visit to many of its inhabitants, and even| terrific precipice, until he reached the nest in 
those who escaped the exactions and vengeance | which were the young brood. As he was in the 
of the king, with the brutality of his soldiers, re-) act of taking them out, the old vulture darted 
joiced in secret at his departure. furiously, with the rapidity of lightning, down 
. " ; ' upon him from the heavens, and fastened het 
Two years after this period the tide of fortune | talons deep in his naked side. He, however, in 
again flowed in favor of Henry. The former | this dreadful position, when a single false move- 
allies of Pedro disgusted by his faithless and | ment was certain destruction, retained his pre- 
heartless conduct, and repenting of having assist-| sence of mind. He remained firm, until he drew 
ed a man who disgraced the title of a king and the | with one hand the muzzle of his gun to the body 
character of a ehristian, refused to aid him when | of the vulture, and with the toe of one foot first 
the suffering Castilians once more attempted to | cocked the lock and then fired the contents of the 
free themselves from his tyranny. Burgos, as on| barrel through the body of the desperate tyrant 
a former occasion, was one of the first cities to de-| the air, which fell dead with its claws still sunk 
clare in favor of Trastamare, and the palace ren-|deeply in the hunter's flesh. The latter then 
dered more fit for the residence of « royal family, | deseended safely with his prey—the young tv 
again received that devoted wife who had known | alive into his sporting-pouch, the old with its beak 
so many vicissitudes, which were now hajfpily to | tied to its talons, hung round his neck. His 
cease. wounds, the deep marks of which he always re 
In the chapel of the building, the noble Sancho, |tained, are said to have been many weeks i# 
ne longer fearing the power of his unnatural bro- | healing. 
ther, was united to the fair cousin of the Countess,|_ Butall the wild sports of Switzerland give place 
the kind and sympathizing Donna Mercia, whe |to hunting the chamois. We saw these grac 
had often knelt in that chapel to pray silently for | animals brought down on different occasions. To? 
his safety. She had shared all the dangers and ‘be an expert chamois hunter, all the qualities ar@ 
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yeessary of a strong and active constitution, 
which can bear the extremes of heat and cold, 
whether in frosty nights on the Alpine rocks, or in 
the day exposed to a scorching sun—whether in 
wet, dry, snowy, or frosty weather. The hunter 
gust not have any constitutional disposition to 
vertigo. His sight and hearing must be remark- 
bly keen, his footsep sure, his hand firm and 
seady, with a presence of mind not to be sudden- 
ly startled in the most frightful perils. To these 
walities must be joined strength to carry burdens, 
ind also courage, patience, and experience :—all 


these to enable him to overcome the most timid of 


animals. 

The extreme timidity of the chamois, with its 
keen sense of smelling and hearing, and its active 
jexterity, are the gifts of nature, which enable 
ittoavoid the huntsmen with such extraordinary 
watchfulness and fleetness. They are hunted 
with, but generally without, dogs. Dogs are only 
convenient according to the position of the places 
which the chamois frequent. Two, and never 
more than three, hunters go forth in the night, 
with a pike hooked at each end, so as to take hold 
in ascending or crossing rocks or ice; also a 
mountain staff, armed or pointed with iron—a cara- 
bine or rifle—crainps with several points, and 
straps to attach them to the shoes to prevent slip- 
ping. In their large sporting-pouch, they carry, 
besides ammunition, a small telescope, bread, 
theese, and kirchwasser. The first night they rest 
stone of the most elevated chalets, generally an 
open shed, in which they are warmed by a wood 
fre. They set off early on the following morn- 
ing, in order to arrive at break of day near. where 
they expect to find a herd of chamois, or they pro- 
bably go first to place themselves on some favorite 
height, where they establish a lurking place on 
the verge of jutting rocks, where, to be hidden 
from view, they raise two large slabs of stone on 
edge, leaving a small interstice between to see 
through. One hunter then crawls on all-fours 
from this ambuscade, and looks through his teles- 
cope in every direction for the chamois, his com- 
ndes resting with the arms, etc. behind the up- 
nised stones. If he perceives game approaching, 
hemakes a slight motion in the direction with his 
hand. They then deliberate as to how they may 
kill or best approach them, in case the herd turns 
in another direction. As they know Well the 
country, with its passes, and the safety rendezvous 
of the chamois, experience governs their decision. 

The most dexterous hunter approaches from 
eck to rock—frequently creeping—sometimes 
watching half an hour or more, immoveably flat, 
iccording asthe troop moves ; sometimes he takes 
of his white shirt, puts it on again over his 
clothes to resemble the snow or ice over which he 
ereeps; sometimes he takes off his shoes, and 
walks barefoot, leaving all weight behind, over 
the dangerous ledges of precipices. At other 
‘mes he stands immoveable as the rocks—mea- 
sures the distance he has to attain with the eye ; 
ind when he can distinguish the curves of the 

chamois’ horns, he concludes he is within two 
hundred and fifty feet of the game. He then 
makes zig-zag or such other advances as he can. 

patient circumspection he may at length ap- 








proach within gunshot distance; and then, if he 
cannot mark the female leader, he fires at the 
largest and fattest. If it falls, he rushes to it, 
seizes it in triumph, and frequently drinks the 
blood in ecstacy, as he believes it to be a special 
antidote to vertigo. He ties the hind and fore 
feet together, and, throwing it over his neck, 
carries it down to his companions, who afterwards 
all make a frugal repast, and then continue the 
chase. At night they salt or smoke the game 
they thus kill. The skin is preserved for gloves, 
the fat for medical purposes, and the horns for 
sale. A full-grown chamois weighs from fifty to 
seventy pounds, and, in good condition, yields 
seven to eight pounds of suetor fat. Ifthe hunters 
succeed in killing the female which leads the 
troop, the whole flock is stupified—they run con- 
fusedly round her body, and are all easily shot. 














ORIGINAL. 


Refiections during a Walk in the 
Cemetry. 


BY H. COLEMAN, 

Sitence prevails around, hushed is the sound 

Of tumultuous din, and all is peace profound, 

Tis in unison with my theme ; solit’ry I tread 

With hallow’d steps the mansions of the listless 
dead, 

And pause awhile, to trace each sculptured tomb 

That speaks of Death, in all its sadden'd gloom. 

How transitory our Lifes’ career, here lies a youth 

Who snatched in tend’ rest age doth prove the truth 

That “ Life is but a dream,” and all must early 
tread 

The drear dominions of the heedless dead ; 

The wind blows keenly, and it seems to tell— 

That Life's a dreary course and short its spell. 

That each must plod a path of endless pain 

And meet the grave for his eternal gain. 

Here lies an infant sever’d from a mother’s breast 

And nursed by death, doth take eternal rest ; 

Dear offspring of a Parents tend'rest care 

Has sought the grave to sleep for ever there. 

I fain would linger 'mid these scenes of woe 

And trace the fount from which all bliss doth flow; 

But sombre eve o’ertakes me, and I bend my 
course 

To home, where beams contentment from ita 
mildest source, 

And leave this scene of silence, grief and pain, 

To float once more upon life’s troubled main. 








Peace. 


Tuere are moments in life when we sigh for 
peace. When the heart is wearied with life's 
excitements, and would be at rest. When there 
is no pleagant sound in the merry laugh, and even 
the smiling lip reflects no pleasure. When we 
turn thus from the hollowand troublesome vanities 
of life let us not forget that there is a peace which 
passeth all understanding; a rest for the soul, 
even in this life—a repose that cannot be broken 
rudely upon by the wild commotions of a restless 
and contending world, 
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ORIGINAL. |podes! Whatcantheydo? He isan agreeabj. 


Broadway Analyzed. jfellow! .~ 
BY PETER SWIFT | Mr. Pertinax Privilege puns immoderately, ang 


ev sometimes cracks jokes in the most rapid sueces. 
| sion imaginable ; and this is a fault. A full map. 
ket of the mostdesirable good things of this worl 
| diminishes the price and value thereof, and ap. 
| proximates them towards staples, such for instanee 
las pork, potatoes, onions and novels. Mr, Peri. 
The Agreeable Man. |nax Privilege will not mistake our motives jg 

We most humbly request you, most indefatiga- | saying thus much in the way of advice—if he 
ble lady, to trouble yourself not a jot about who does, we vow here publicly, through the pages of 
this most excellent magazine, never again to battle 


our subjects in reality are. Nor do you, sir, with) °™ Saee ; 
a squint of your eye, and a pair of gold how'd with our inclination, and laugh at his perpetra- 
/ tions, whether of pun or otherwise. We advise 


spectacles, any more declare that you are pos-) ” . 
seesed of our secrets, because such is not the fact. him, not from any envious motives on account d 
his squeezing propensity ; but, froma strong de- 


Nor do you, Miss, with such wicked eyes, flatter) ™ ’ 
sire that his popularity shall not get rusty, ora 


yourself that you have hit upon our original. You | eeats ; 
are, every single one of you, entirely beyond your least prematurely 80, which it inevitably will does 
he neglect our advice ; for ’tis advice founded o 


reckoning, and ouglitto be ashamed of yourselves | i 
. 1 » 4 ‘eo ant ; seuse ” 
for pretending to know accurately, what, unless the good old maxim of Terence * me quid nimis, 
Afier Mr. Pertinax Privilege has disgorgeda 


infernal powers are at your elbow, you cannot. | | 
We request each one and all of you, and in fact, |J°* he invariably places his body erect, throws 
we request our readers in general to let their cu-| his head a little sidewise, saape's wink with his 
riosity be kept within decorous bounds. right eye, thrusts his hands into his coat pocket, 
and then starts off on a cachinatory journey fol- 
lowed in vociferous succession, of course, by every 
auditor. Old Mrs. Turngrey declares he will be 
the death of her; and Mr. Tully Upshot insisis 
that the wrinkles on either side of his mouth were 
created by nothing else than his friend Privilege’s 
jests. Mr. Tully Upshot has the strangest faculty 
of upsetting nature imaginable. He has been 


forty years cld, ever since the conflagration of 


isfortune possessed almost invariably by ad- - . 
- . a Moscow. Mr. Tully Upshot has been dubbed 
vanced maiden-ladics, bachelors, particularly of | ° oe 
} a - | about town, the immortal Tully ; and we propose 
small villages, do so, and be careful that you do 


~s hereafter to introduce him more particularly to the 
not behold, looming up through the mystificaton, 


your own good, bad, or indifferent features. Many | reader. 


a person has joined ina laugh to which he him- 
self has given source; and we are all of us, the The Imaginative Man. 


Lord knows, somewhat inclined now and Mr. Artaxerxes Gammon, the imaginative man, 
then to remove the motes from our neighbor's is famous for having been the hero of many ad 
eyes when we have them in our own. Having | ventures which he relates with considerable edt 
said thus much by way of patronizing a propen-) ang at which Manchasuen and Longbow them- 
sity which we have for exordium, we proceed to selves, on whose brains it is said marvellousness 
give our readers a sight of our second production, | ¢ icted almost to a deformity, were they alive, 
in the way of portrait painting, even of Mr. Perti-| night exclaim. Mr. Artaxerxes Gammon has 
nax Privilege. A little room in the fourth story | javelled much, and in so doing has seen every 
of a pastry cook's premises, is our studio, a deal- thing that any body else has seen, and perhaps 4 
board table is our easel, and memory alone sits thing or two more. For instance: not long since 
6o G8. he visited Boston and the vicinity ; drove down 

Mr. Pertinax Privilege, the world denominates | to Nahant, and saw, not one sea serpent, (whieh 
an agreeable fellow; we are not at issue with the | one by the way, has ever been somewhat of & 
world, so Mr. Pertinax Privilege, we denominate | dose even for the most credulous amongst us) but 
an agreeable fellow. He is an agreeable fellow, |two! yes, two squameous serpents, with theit 
because every body is determined that he shall / heads popped over Egg Rock, picking their teeth 
be an agreeable fellow, and do whatever he may, | with the oars of some poor capsized Marblehead 
he can't escape from such a character. Mr. | fisherman, and looking upon every thing arouné 
Pertinax Privilege laughs at his own jokes im-| them just as a man would in a mansion where he 
moderately—does this not stainp him an agreea-| had been bred and born. Gammon furthermore 
ble fellow? Mr. Pertinax Privilege talks loud—| insists that the folks around Lynn, Marblehead, 
says impudent things to the girls—squeezes their |Cape Cod, and Nantucket, are at this moment 


« I'll play the whet-stone, useless and unfit 
To cut mygelf—I'll sharpen other’s wit.” 


NUMBER ll. 


We enrobe our originals in a moderately thick | 
mist, of course, not wishing to expose them in 
the very teeth of the statute, in such case made 
and provided, entirely as nature moulded them. 
That mist is not impenetrable to be sure,and may 
be now and then partially dissipated by an over | 
active curiosity. So, gentlemen and ladies, if 
you will strive industriously in obedience tqa 








fair hands with a perfect impunity—and do not | carrying on treasonable communications wit 

these all still more settle the fact as tohis being an | these monsters of the deep, which are to termr 
agreeable fellow ? Contemporary gallants may | nate in the chawing up of Martin Van Buren, the 
look black upon Mr. Privilege’s prerogatives, and | elevation of Roswell Saltonstall, Duke of Rigms 
may wish him and his cat's-pawing to the Anti-/ role, to the chair of the Presidency, and an imme- 
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jiate monopoly in the fish market. We knew}!Charger on which the captain of the Forty 
hat this was a most devout desire of the people Thieves’ rode when Ali Babi sat shivering in the 
of those regions, but assuredly we never could | tree, and heard the words which unlocked to him 
jave dreamed that such means would be employ- such mines of wealth, ‘ open sesame.” 

od. We do not give the most unlimited credence Poor Bob! he looks like a great many other 
othe above report, especially aa we know that| descendants of noble fathers among us, net a 
its propagator has once or twice deceived the pub- ‘whit better than other nags about town, whose 
je by reports which were quite as extraordinary | pedigrees are far, far humbler. He is very old 


uduonatural. In regard to this conspiracy we | and must evidently soon “ shufile off this mortal 


we furthermore, by our hero, informed that Dr. | oj}. 
Brandreth has a finger in the pie, having offered | . ‘ 
his services in the way of his profession should nae eam being vay ae hat reduced in finances, 
our monsters find that they have too slippery a as the reader may have guessed from what we 
wbject to deal with. In lieu of which they are have before hinted, finds it a difficult matter to 
. . . ° 1 Vv i , s . 
compensate the Doctor by distributing his hand id weet he J upon his ature a an He 
hills and placards through the Sandwich Islands prrest geon 7 S908 net aitnd dropping ane 
ud Empire of China, not forgetting Africa and friend’s just about dinner hour, and if asked to 
° 5 r > 3p > ik 
he Poles. A bright thought is this in the Doctor take a seat at table, does not refuse. He likes 
become notorious, and we may safely say that good wines, and can drink bad ones; which, 
’ « . . 
miler or more impious bearers could not be however, excepting when thrown upon his own 
vell employed. The secret, it will be seen, has baton > eae pie nuke es ty little ine- 
leaked out, and we would advise the Doctor to a di . ae tree! ste A vee 
umm states evidence as soon as possible, for only extraordinary character to his fund of anec- 
lereby will he save his neck from a noose and dote and adventure. Then it is that he hiccups 


. . ° i nosts e— J iti i i 
hs reputation from the assaults of an aggrieved ie mo t superb style—and then it is that his host 
wablie invariably requests a story, which Mr. Artaxerxes 


4 a de Gammon gladly, as in duty bound, relates. 
Our imaginative man does not state the above Ww » ily. Asean cd 
om the authority of evanescent hearsay ; no, no! Se a ae ee ne ne 


he has seen documents with the signatures of [and if possible. onleyes Ms, sosiety meso shen 


: : lever. was fi vi | e . 
ihe serpents, which signatures, he further adds, be ; Ry ptr 4 er ag “sag reap. 
tan no more be counterfeited than that of the | ” BR Aney Soames, ere ee, ere eer a 


: ; ‘ey * ‘ had , 
bing of Siam, or the Cham of Tartary ! | pretty general you don't say so!’’ It was not, 
C be tate | however, ’till one of our party had alluded to the 
4 Artaxerxes , ammon is indebted por ‘surprising feats of the Polish Brothers at Cooke's 
uulor in town, but they never get angry with him, | ay, hitheatre up-town, that he came out with the 


— ped send “ oa ae for he troubles following, which, in the way of Munchausenism, 
mseifto call on eacli one ol them in succession we humbly opine defies competition, 


ws often as twice a year; and on such occasions 
heever relates to them an adventure which they ‘ 
wcitly receive in consideration of long standing Ali Cozac and the Literary Ass. 

iccounts. His stories sometimes convulse them “Talk of your Polish brothers, pshaw!” said 
with laughter, sometimes overwhelm them with Mr, Artaxerxes Gammon, Why, bless your 
urprise and wonderment, and sometimes save | souls and bodies, gentlemen, they are in no wise. 
them the annoyarice of sponging their garments, | 14 pe compared with what I once saw in London, 
‘using master and men to be all of a sudden, like | Mere mountebanks—Punch and Judy’s. You'll 
wto the noted Niobe, all tears. This is pleasant, hardly believe me, but upon my word and honor, 
and fully demonstrates, we think, what Inestima- | sentlemen, you may, for [speak the truth. Shall 
ble advantages are possessed by the imaginative [relate the wonder? Of course ; your eyes pro- 
man, claim an unanimous yea. Well,then, gentlemen, 

Mr. Artaxerxes Gammon has driven the same | (a sip of wine) I was passing the streets of Lon- 
huge beast of a horse for the last ten years before |don one day during my first visit to that city, 
the same yellow bodied Stanhope. The warmest about thirty years ago, when my attention was 
ty in summer never sees him in said Stanhope | monopolized by a huge play bill, printed in im- 
vithout a cloak or coat nicely folded over the | mense pink letters, of every shape and character, 
lack ; he being a follower of that shrewd old fel-/ and reading as follows, that is, as nearly as I can 
ow's advice, who remarked, that aman should | recollect: 
mt go tu see his nearest neighbor in our country | te 

| 
“ver omy i ada a epprens 0 aa |BALBI'S AMPHITHEATRE— Tremendous Attraction. 
particularized horse’s gait never ex- | 

teeds a walk over the pavements. The ima-| £ 1,000,000 sterling taken at this Amphitheatre 
native man is particularly fond of this horse, | within the last week. 77th. night of Ali Cozac, 
nd has been known to say, in regard to him, the inimitable Persian necromancer! The feats 











hat his blood is far better than that of a great of this wonder working foreigner are nightly 


any of our present leaders in fushion ; he being paralyzing myriads of mankind! He will this 
ended, lineally, in the male line, from the | night exhibit two or three new feats never before 

stud of good old Peter Stuyvesant, the| attempted in the world! Fourteen hundredth 
Yuich governor ; and inthe female line, from the | night of the celebrated Eastern traditionary, le- 
‘entical Arabian mare which gave birth to the \gendary, zoological, biblical, melo-drama, cntited 
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pacaam’s ass! in which magnificent production) style, eliciting tears from almost.every eye, a fact 
the celebrated Hebrew Ass, ‘Tukek, will appear, which produced so greata dampness in the house 
being the last night but fifty of his engagement. | that I got a very annoying cough and sore-throg, 
Mr. G. Froth, the Patagonian tragedian, will Richard's soliloquy too, was well done, though | 
make his 100th. appearance as Balaam, in which cannot help thinking it would have been bette 
character he will, as usual, with the concurrence | had Balaam, for the time being, just dismounted 
of his friend, Mr. John Howard Paine, sing the) from the back of the ass. His gestures were song. 
song of ‘Home, Sweet Home ;’ and likewise,) what impaired in effect by his awkward situation, 
with the concurrence of his friends, the heirs of| The writer of the piece, however, I understood 
William Shakspeare, recite the famous soliloquy had settled that he should continue on the Aw 
of Richard Ill, Startling feats in the circle as back, let what might happen, during the piece; 
usual! ‘The performances to conclude with, for) so of course he must do so, or lose the said author 
the 400th. time within the last year, the serio, / concurrence when required. 
comico, tragico, dramatic, pictures illustrative of « After (filling up his glass—hiccup,) Balaam’s 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, in which the) Ass was concluded, Ali Cozac made his appey. 
whole strength of the company, men and beasts, ance, and an odder looking mortal never walked, 
will be put in requisition ; this piece has been| He looked like a charred log in the fuce, and was 
received on every succeeding night of its repeti-| greeted by the audience with nine rounds of g 
tion with thunders of applause. Notice: For!) plause, in consideration of which he bowed an 
further particulars see small bills, (four feet in| scraped very much, longer, than I thought proper, 
length.) An efficient police will be in attendance | considering the lateness of the hour. It was my 
as usual, to quell the riotous and protect the well-| object in specking of what I have done, only to 
disposed. Particular notice: Wanted—750 In-| introduce Ali Cozac, and to describe to you oneg 
fants to aid in the getting out of the new piece,| two of his feats, so that you might judge for your. 
founded on fact, entitled—The Black Nunnery of} selves whether he in reality surpassed the Polish 
Bagdad ; or, The blood drinking Monk, which} Brethers at Cooke’s. 
has been for some time preparing. “ The first of these feats was as follows:—He 
_ stepped forward very nimbly into the ring, and 
“Such, gentlemen, (two swallows of wine) at-| grasping firmly the seat of his pantaloons, held 
tracted my attention on the day alluded to, and !\ himself out at arm’s length, for I should think, 
read it through twice. A crowd was assembled! five minutes. At first he was very firm, but the 
around the enormous sheet, decyphering anxious-| least attentive observer might have seen his hand 
ly its edd characters like myself. I had, ere I| tremble a little during the fifth minute, in consi 
finished the bill a second time, made up my mind} deration of which he was very audibly hissed. 
to visit Balbi’s that very night; and am free to) The second was no less remarkable being that of 
confess looked forward to the decline of day with) entirely swallowing his own head. And the 
no little anxiety. third, what a supernatural himself only could have 
* Night did come at last, (filling his glass, and | achieved I had thought, being that of entering an 
topping off half its contents,) and | found myself) oven, remaining there ten minutes, and walking 
squeezed almust to a jelly and planted in the | out a living coal. (Sips—hiccup.) This feat 
midst of a most crowded assembiage, within eae was frightful in the extreme, and a very danger 
walls of the Amphitheatre. The band preceded | ous one, for had not a man stood ready, almost 
the rising of the curtain with the ‘ Dead March in| instantaneously, to throw a bucket of water upon 
Saul,’ *« Ziui Zitti Piano,’ from the Barber, and| him after emerging from the oven, there could 
‘Rural Felicity.’ Itwas a very full band, though} not have been a shadow of doubt but that All 
perhaps rather too numerous, consisting, | should| would have dropped down a heap of ashes! 
think of about fifty performers. Say what you! «Ali Cozac did a number of other things, ge 
will, gentlemen, I hold it to be impossible to have | tlemen, which were not so strikingly curious ; ye 
a good band with more than six instruments. which were sufficiently so, however, to have 
“ The audience, for gentlemen, I return to Bal-| in themselves placed the Polish Brothers quite ™ 
bi’s Amphitheatre ; the audience during the per-| the shade. . I left the Amphitheatre perfectly 
formance of the Dead March got rather noisy at} petrified, and dreamed of Ali Cozac and the As 
one time, so much so, that half a dozen fellows in| the whole night thereafter. I am somewhat svt 
the pit, with canes bigger than my arm, popped | prised that Ali has not yet visited this country: 
their heads up, shook them a bit, but said nothing. | He is now among the people of his own clime, 
The curtain was soon drawn up and Balaam's| who are perfectly enraptured with him, according 
Ass came on and went off, I must allow, sur-/to last accounts; and who have lavished up® 
prisingly well. The Ass did wonders; quite | him so many honors and distinctions that 
eclipsing Balaam himself, speaking in very | doubtful, I think, very doubtful, whether he eve 
fair English, considering his Eastern birth, all|leavesthem. Should he take it into bis head 








that he is reported to have spoken in holy writ.|come here, why, then, gentlemen, (filling his 


(hiceup. hiccup, hiccup!) The audience applau- glass,) you can judge for yourselves, but 
ded very vociferously, and the Ass testified his | think it may be denominated a certainty that he 
gratitude by shaking bis tail. Balaam conducted) never will. 


himself very modestly, and seemed to accede the! “ Balbi’s Amphitheatre long since was burned 


whole attraction of the piece to his friend the Ass, | to the ground, and I believe has never bee? | 
the pivot in fact on which the whole plot turned.| built. I shall never forget the entire satisfact 


He gave ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ in very pretty! with which I remained, on the evening alludedt, 
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WOMAN’S INFLUE 
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Dream for Dream. 


fve of six hours within its walls, and may safely 
declare that it was the only time I recollect 
of witnessing performances which far exceeded in 
reality, the flaming announcement of an over- 
grown, high-sounding pink lettered bill.” 

This is but one of Mr. Artaxerxes Gammon’s 
sories. We only wish that our limits would per- 
mit us to give two or three more, but we cannot, 
and so for the present month farewell reader. 











Woman’s Influence on Society. 
Iv the history of every age and nation, wo- 
man’s social condition affords the truest estimate 
of the progress of civilization. Amongst savage 
tribes, she is almost reduced to a level with the 
beasts of burden; in a somewhat more elevated 
sate, she becomes an equal participant with her 
hardier companion in the drudgery of uncivilized 
iife; through numerous shades she thus proceeds 
onwards, till she becomes enslaved to another 
passion of nature, that hardly leaves her in a 
more enviable condition than thatentailed on her 
coarsest servitude. When at length she comes 
tobe treated as an intelligent being, her state re- 
ceiwes the last and grandest impulse to improve- 
ment, inthe advancement of which, too, is found- 
ed the more extended progress of the humanrace; 
for the re-action of woman on civilization is based 
won her conformation, her duties, and upon all 
the actual relations of the social compact. Her 
acute sensibilities, her fine understanding and 
hice taste, when placed under the vigilant domi- 
tion Of a pure and enlightened philosophy, such 
wis beautifully delineated in the Christian sys- 
em, fit hee for controlling the destinies of man, 
ud leading them towards intelligence and peace. 
And when we behold her placed as the sole and 
endeared guardian of his earliest years, when his 
young mind and heart have to receive not merely 
their developement, but their bias and inclination, 
fromthe influence to which they are exposed, is 
ittoo much to anticipate, from judicious efforts to 
fther better for the sacred duties nature thus im- 
poses on her, an amelioration forthe human state? 
bit eventvo much, when it is confessed that the 
torts hitherto made in the largest and most in- 
fuential classes of society have been either alto- 
gether meagre, or almost entirely misdirected, to 
iticipate from a more correct and comprehen- 
ve system, a greater advancement of society 
than may be expected from any other cause? It 
has been for some time the writer's opinion, that 
more is to be hoped from the proper education of 
females of the middle and lower classes, by fitting 
hem for the all-important office of mothers, from 
ing them to estimate themselves more as crea- 


too much of their best talents in accomplish- 


further improvement of society, than from 
any other compatible design; which must 
an excuse for what he would hope may not 
© unprofitable, however much, at the first view, 
's readers may be disposed to consider it a spec- 


NCE ON SOCIETY, 


inanein 








Soon after Sir William Johnson had been ap- 
pointed superintendant of Indian aflairs iv North 
| America, while the states were still colonies of 
Britain, he wrote to England for some suits of 
clothes, richly laced. When they arrived at Sir 
William’s, Hendrick, king of the five nations of 
the Mohawks, was present, and particularly 
admired them, but without saying any thing at 
that time to Sir William. In afew days, Hendrick 
called on Sir William, and acquainted him that he 
had had a dream. On Sir William’s inquiring 
what it was, he told him that he had dreamed that 
he had given him one of those fine suits which he 
had lately received from over “the Great Water.” 
Sir William took the hint, and immediately pre- 
sented him with one of the richest suits. Hen- 
drick, highly pleased with the generosity of Sir 
William, retired. Sir William, some time after 
this, happening to be in company with Hendrick, 
told him that he also had had a dream, Hendrick 
being very solicitous to know what it was, Sir Wil- 
liam informed him, that he dreamed that he (Hen- 
drick) had made him a present of a particular 
tract of land (the most valuable on the Mohawk 
River,) of about 5000 acres. Hendrick presented 
him with the land immediately, with this shrewd 
remark—*‘ Now, Sir William, I will never dream 
with youagain; you dream too hard for me.” —The 
above tract of land is called to this hour, Sir Wil- 
liam’s Dreaming-Land.” 





Cure for Scandal. 


Tue following is a sure cure for a terrible diser- 
der of the mouth, commonly called “ scandal,”— 
“Take of ‘good nature’ one ounce ; ofan herb, call- 
ed by the Indians‘ mind your business,’ one ounce ; 
mix these with a little ‘charity for others,’ and two 
or three sprigs of “keep your tongue between 
your teeth.” Application—* The symptoms are a 
violent itching in the tongue and roof of the mouth, 
which invariably takes place when you are in 
company with a species of animals called gossips ; 
when you feel a fit of it coming on, take a spoon- 
ful of the mixture ; hold it in your mouth, which 
you will keep closely shut till you get home, and 
you will find acomplete cure. Should you appre- 
hend a relapse, keep a small bottleful about you, 
and on the slightest symptoms repeat the dose.” 








- ORIGINAL. 
Woman’s Love. 


Tuere is a charm in Woman’s Love 

That seems unlike the things of Earth, 
But light which given from above, 

Doth gladden our domestic hearth. 
Man most reveres its gentle pow’r, 

In dark affliction’s trying hour. 


When friends are few, and all around 
The heavy clouds of sorrow shade, 

"Tis then that Woman’s love is found 
Like things of beauty ne’er to fade. 

Though every joy its flight should wing, 








ive digression. ; 
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In darkest hours ‘twill round us cling. 
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The Lover’s Leap. ches on the Continent are made a place of rep. 
dezvous; frequently with thoughts which sucha 
sacred spot should scare, but often also for more 
A watx through a strange town after dark, pos- pardonable purposes. 
sesses full as much interest as a walk in the day-| I remember a circumstance of the kind which 
time, if it be but well timed and properly con- | happened under my own eyes; but, ere I begin to 
ducted. There is a pleasure in the very act of tell it or any other story, let me premise that, as 
exploring, which can never be so fully enjoyed as | most of my tales are true tales, and as many of the 
when we find our way through any unknown place people who figure in them are still acting their 
half hidden in the obscurity of night. But it is| part upon life’s busy stage, I must bargain for one 
necessary that it should not be ali darkness. We) concealment throughout, and take care not to give 
should choose our time when the greater part of | the name of the particular person who played this 
the people have shaken off the load of cares! or that part on this or that occasion. Indeed, 
which weigh them down in the light, and when | most frequently, I shall not even put down, with 
national character walks forth freed from the bonds | any degree of accuracy, the name of the town ot 
of daily drudgery: yet it should be long before | place in which the various events occurred, for 
man has extinguished his mimicry of heaven’s| this very simple reason; that, making no pre- 
best gift, and while most of the shops are lighted tensions to novelty or invention, and all that | 
up, shining out like diamonds in the gloom) relate being simple matter of fact, well known in 
around. the place where it occurred, the anecdote [ relate 
[ had been preaching this doctrine to my friend would be easily attached to those who were the 
after dinner, till I fairly persuaded him to turn principal actors therein, 
theory into practice, aud try a night ramble in the | Under this discreet view of the case, then, the 
town of Dieppe; though our landlord, Monsieur | distinctive appellation of the town, city, or burgh 
Petit, who, looking upon us as true Englishmen, |in which the following circumstances occurred, 
doubtless counted upon our drinking another | shall be as tightly sealed up in silent secrecy asa 
bottle if we stayed at home, informed us that | bottle of Hervey’s sauce, Ball’s patent mustard, 
there was absolutely nothing to be seen in Dieppe, ‘or any other savoury thing which it is difficult 
for that the theatre was closed. tou open. However, though I do not give the 
However, forth we sallied, like the Knight of | name, I may atleast give the description, which, 
Lamancha and his Squire, in quest of adventures. indeed, is necessary to the right understanding of 
At first we tambled over some posts, and then had | my story. 
nearly fallen into the basin; but, after this, we| In apart of France not a hundred miles from 
found our way into some of the principal streets, | the fine port of St. Malo, stands a town containing 
which were all filled witha sauntering, do-nothing _ some eight thousand inhabitants; anciently a fort- 
crowd, and ringing with the idle, merry laugh | fied place of considerable strength. — It is pitehed 
which always springs from the careless heart of a| on the pinnacle of a high hill, with its antique 
Frenchman as soon as he is free from labor or , battlements covered with time’s livery, the green 
pain. There is no medium with him; merriment! ivy and the yellow lichen, still frowning over the 
or melancholy, and as much of the first with as | peaceful valleys around, and crowning the rocky 
little of the last as Heaven chooses to send. ridge which confines the river Rance. That valley 
At the bottom of one of the streets was a low ‘of the Rance is as lovely as any in Europe; now 
Gothic archway, with a swinging door, which we | spreading out for miles, it offers a wide basin for 
saw move backwards to admit several persons of | the river, which, extending in proportion, looks 
a more serious demeanor than the rest. After like a broad lake; now contracting to a narrow 
considering whether it was love or religion made | gorge, it confines the stream between gigantic 
them look so great, we concluded that it was the | rocks that rise abruptly from its edge, and sombre 
latter, and determined to attempt, in person, the woods that dip their very branches in its waters. 
adventnre of the swinging door, which soon ad-' But it is where the town which I have just mer 
mitted us intoalong high aisle. All was darkness tioned first bursts upon the sight, that the scenery 
except where, at the further extremity, appeared is peculiarly picturesque. Winding through & 
an illuminated shrine, from which sundry rays deep defile of rocks, which cut off the neigh : 
found their way down the far obscurity of the view and throw a dark shadow over the river, the 
church, catching, more aud more faintly, as they stream suddenly turns a projecting point of its 
came upon the tall columns and the groins of the shores, and a landscape of unequalled beauly 
arches, and throwing out the dark figures of the opens on the sight. Rich wooded valleys, with 
devotees who knelt vefore the altar. The side, soft green slopy sides, broken with crags and 
aisles and more remote parts of the building were | diversified with hamlets, are seen diverging 
scarcely at all affected by the light ; but, passing every direction, with the Rance winding forward 
up in the shadow of the arches to the right, we | in the midst of them; while high in air, lording tt 
came suddenly upon a young couple engaged in| over all around, rises the stately rock on which the 
earnest conversation. Probably two of the many town is placed, with wall, and battlement, and 
whose open communion is barred by the hand of tower hanging over its extreme verge. In front, 
cireumstance, and who had chosen that spottotell| and apparently immediately under the tow? 
the feelings they were forced elsewhere to hide. | thongh in reality at about two miles distance from 
The facility which the ceremonies of the Ro-_ it, lies a high craggy pieee of ground, which the 


BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


man Catholic religion lent to intrigue, requires. water would completely encircle were it not for# 
no comment. But too often the ever-open chur- narrow sort of isthmus which joins it to its pares! 
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chain of hills. 


This is called the Courbure, from; went away over head and ears in love, and left 


the turn which the river makes round it; and ]| the poor young man in quite as uncomfortable a 
| condition, 


potice it more particularly from being the exact 
scene of my story’s catastrophe. 


In the town which I have above described, | turnings and windings of their passion. 


lived, some time ago, a very pretty girl, whom I 
shall designate by the name of Laure. © Her 
mother was well to do in the world; that is to 


say, as things goin Britanny, where people can| 


live splendidly for nothing at all, and do very well 
forhalf as much. However, Madame could al- 
ways have her pot au feu and her poulet a la broche, 
kept two nice country lasses, one as cook, and the 
other as fille de chambre, and had once a year the 
new fashions from Paris to demonstrate her genti- 
lity. Laure’s father too had left the young lady a 
litle property of her own, amounting to about 
eighty pounds per annum; so that, being both a 
fyrtane and a belle, all the youths of the place, 
according to the old Scotch song, were 


“ Wooing at her, 
Pu’ing at her, 
Wanting her but could nae get her.” 


However, there was something about Laure which 
some called pride, and others coldness; but which, 
intruth, was nothing more nor less than shyness, 
that served for some time as a complete safeguard 
her maiden heart. At length the angel who 
arranges all those sort of things singled out a 
young man at Rennes, called Charles ,and 
gave him a kick with his foot which sent him all 
the way from Rennes to the town in which Laure 
lived. It is but thirty miles, and angels can kick 
much further, if we may believe the Norman (I 
cannot stop for it now; but some other, when the 
reader is in the mood, I may relate that Breton’s 
story of Saint Michael and the Friend, and you 
shall hear how the saint kicked him from hill to 
hill for forty leagues or more.) 

However, Charles’ aunt lived not far from 
laure’s mother, and many atime had she vaunted 
the graces of her nephew's person. According to 
her account he was as tall and as straight as a 
gas lamp-post, as rosy as a Ribston pippin; with 
tyes as brilliant as a redhot poker, teeth as white 
asthe inside of a turnip, and his hair curling like 
the feaves of a savoy cabbage; in short, he was 
an Adonis, after her idea of the thing: and Laure, 
having heard all this, began to feel a sort of anxi- 
ous palpitating sort of sensation when his coming 
was talked of, together with sundry other symp- 
toms of wishing very much to fall in love. 

At length his arrival was announced, and Ma- 
dame —— and Mademoiselle Laure were invited 
0 a soiree atthe house of Charles’ aunt. Laure 
got ready in a very great hurry, resolving, primo, 
o be frightened out of her wits at him; and se- 
undo, not to speak a word to him. However, the 
time came, and when she got into the room, she 
found Monsieur Charles quite as handsome as his 
‘unt had represented: but, to her great surprise, 
the found him to be quite as timid as herself into 

bargain. So Laure took courage upon the 
“tength of his bashfulness; for, though it might 
very well for one, she saw piainly it would 
never do for two. ‘The evening passed off gayly, 











I need not conduct the reader through all the 
Suffice it 
to say, that both being very active, and loving 
each other very hard, they had got on so far in six 
wecks, that their friends judged it would be neces- 
sary to marry them. Upon this Laure’s mother 
and Charles’ aunt met in form to discuss prelimi- 
naries. They began a few compliments, went on 
to arrange the money matters, proceeded to differ 
upon some trivial points, grew a litthe warm upon 
the subject, turned up their noses at each other, 
quarrelled like Turks, and abused each other like 
pickpockets. Charles’ auntcalled Laure’s mother 
an old cat, or something equivolent! and Laure’s 
mother vowed that Charles’ should never have her 
daughter, ** she’d be hanged if he should!” 

‘The two young people were in despair. Laure 
received a maternal injunction never to speak to 
that vile young man again; together with a threat 
of being locked up if she were restiff. However, 
the Sunday after Paques, Laure’s mother was luid 
up with a bad cold, and from what cause does not 
appear, but Laure never felt so devout as on that 
particular day. She would not have stayed away 
from mass for all the world. So to church she 
went, when, to her surprise and astonishment, she 
beheld Charles standing in the little chapel of the 
left aisle. ‘ Laure,” said he, as soon as he saw 
her, ‘‘ machere Laure, let us get out of the town by 
the back street, and take a walk in the fields.” 

Laure felt a good deal too much agitated to say 
her prayers properly. and looking aboutthe church, 
she perceived that, as she had come half an hour 
before the time, there was nobody there ; so, slip- 
ping her arm through that of her lover, she tipped 
nimbly along with him down the back street, under 
the Gothic arch and high towers of the old town 
gate; and in five minutes was walking with him in 
the fields unobserved. 

Now what a long, sad, pastoral dialogue could 
one produce, between Laure and Charles, as they 
walked along, setting forth, in the language of 
Florian, and almost in the language of Estelle, the 
poetical sorrows of disappointed love. It would 
he too long, however, and the summary of the 
matter is, that they determined that they were 
very unhappy—the most miserable people in exis- 
tence—now that they were separated from each 
other, there was nothing left in life worth living 
for. So Laure began to cry, and Charles vowed 
he would drown himself. Laure thought it was q 
very good idea, and declared that she would drown 
herselftoo. For she had been reading at? Satur- 
day a German romance which taught such things; 
and she thought what a delightful tale it would 
make, if she and Charles drowned themseives to- 
gether; and how all the young ladies would er 
when they read it, and what a pretty tomb they 
would have, with “ Ci gissent Charles et Laure, 
deux amans malheureux !’’ written upon it in large 
black letters; and, in short, she arranged it all so 
comfortably in her own mind, that she resolved 
she would not wait a minute. 

As ill luck would have it, they had just arrived 








and Laure, as she had determined from the first, 


at that rooky point which I have before described, 
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called the Courbure, when Charles and Laure had | 
worked each other up to the necessary pitch of | 
excitement and despair. The water was before ( 
them, and the only question was who should 

jump in first, for the little landing-place from 

which they were to leap would hold but one at a) 
time. Charles declare that he would set the ex-| 
ample. Laure vowed it should be no one but) 
herself; Charles insisted; but Laure, being nearest | 
the water, gained the contested point and plunged 
over. 

At that moment the thought of what he was 
going to do came over Charles’ mind with a sad 
qualm of conscience, and he paused for an instant 
onthe brink. But what could hedo? He could 
not stand by and see the girl he loved drowned be- 
fore his face like an intruding rat or a supernu- 
merary kitten. Forbid it Heaven! Forbid it love! 
So in he went too—not at all with the intention of 
drowning himself, but with that of bringing Laure 
out; and, being atolerable swimmer, he got hold 
of her in a minute, 

By this time Laure had discovered thatdrowning 
was both cold and wet, and by no means so agree- 
able as she had anticipated; so that, when Charles 
approached, she caught such a firm hold of him 
as to deprive him of the power of saving her. It 
is probable that, under these circumstances, her 
very decided efforts to demonstrate her change of 
opinion might have effected her original intention, 
and drowned them both, had not a boat come 
round the Courbure at that very moment. The 
hoatman soon extricated them from their danger, 
and carried them both home, exhausted and drip- 
ping, to the house of Laure’s mother. At first the 
good lady was terrified out of her wits, and then 
furiously angry; but ended, however, by declaring 
that, if ever they drown themselves again, it 
should not be for love, and so she married them 
out of hand, 
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The Beauties of Nature. 


Tuat perception and sensibility to beauty, 
which, when cultivated and improved, we term 
taste, is most general and uniform with respect to 
those objeets which are not liable to variation from 
accident, caprice, or fashion. The verdant lawn, 
the shady grove, the variegated landscape, the 
boundless ocean, and the starry fragments, are 
contemplated with pleasure by every holder. But 
the emotions of different spectators, though similar 
in kind, differ widely in degree ; for, to relish with 
full delight the enchanting scenes of nature, the 
mind must be uncorrupted by avarice, sensuality, 
or ambition ; quick in her sensibilities, elevated in 
her sentiments, and devout in her affections. 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to 
inspire that serenity which hightens their beauties, 
and is necessary to our full enjoyment of them. 
By a secret sympathy, the soul catches the har- 
mony which she contemplates, and the frame 
within assimulates itself to that without. In this 
state of sweet composure, we become susceptible 
of virtuous impression from almost every surround- 
ing object. The patient ox is viewed with gene- 
rousecomplacency! the guileless sheep, with pity; 
and the playful lamb, with emotions of tenderness ' 
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and love, 
erty and exemption from toil, while he ranges 
at large through enamelled pastures. We are 
charmed with the songs of birds, soothed with the 
buzz of insects, and pleased with the sportive ino. 
tion of fishes, because these are expressions of 
enjoyment; and, having felt a common interest jp 
the gratifications of inferior beings, we shall be yo 
longer indifferent to their sufferings, or become 
wantonly instrumental in producing them. 

But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to 
higher purposes than those which have been enp. 
merated. The cultivation of it not only refines 
and humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affe. 
tions. It elevates them to the admiration and love 
of that Being, who is the Author of all that is fair, 
sublime, and good in the creation. Emotions of 
piety must spring up spontaneously in the bo. 
som that isin unison with all animated nature. 
Actuated by this beneficial and divine inspiration, 
man finds a fane in every grove ; and, glowing with 
devout fervor, he joins his song to the universal 
chorus, or muses the praise of the Almighty in 
more expressive silence. 
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Epitaph onthe Death of a Friend, 


Imrerious Death! who can thy sting impede? 
Ur who can from thy darken’d snares be free’d! 
No mortal from thy grasp can flee, 

But all submit and bow to thee, 

From earth thou hasta treasure ta’en, 

And dear has been thy pois'nous gain, 

A Youth, beloved, endeared to all— 

Has left this world at thy imperious call, 

His life was one unvariede scene of guod, 
Partook of virtue, but all sin withstood, 

Ne’er saw the orphan but relieved his woe, 
The widow mourns, the poor man’s tears do flow, 
Humane to all, awake to pity'sery, 

The tear of sympathy has oft bedew’d his eye. 
To realms above bright angels bear his form, 
Where all is bliss, and silenc’d is the storm, 
Where grief and sorrow all are turn’d to joy 
Unknown is care, unheard the sigh, H. ¢. 











Oh! Check not his Mirth! 


Ox! check not his mirth! for if ever 
A smile o'er his features is spread, 

To gladden the bosom that never 
Will cease to bewail for the dead ; 

"Tis a moment of joy snateh'd from sorrow, 
That beams for a @oment in vain; 

Like a rainbow of hope, when the morrow 
But finds us all dreary again! 

Oh! check not his mirth! he is smiling, 
Oh! breathe not a sound in his ear, 

Lest the accents, his spirit beguiling, 
Remind him she once gladdened here; 

But his smiling is changed into sorrow, 
His heart is again with the dead, 

How transient the joy he can borrow! 

For his hopes with her spirit have fled! 


We rejoice with the horse in his ip. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Lucubrations. 
BY E. BURKE FISHER. 
A Stray Chapter from my Note Book. 


« Wewt,” said we, indulging in one of those so- 
jiloquies, which Bachelors are obliged to resort to 
attimes, for want of a listener, ** Well, here we 


sre in Broadway for the one hundred and ninety- | 


ninth time’ a sojourner in New York—and what 
has bronght us here?” Be it known. to thee, rea- 
der, we have an indescribable affection for 
Gotham, the why and wherefore of which we do 
not rightly understand ourselves, and therefore 
cannot impart to thee. 

Itwas in vain that we asked the question—we 
were conscious of an utter want of ain and cbject 
—and we did not therefore undertake to respond to 
the idle interrogatory. For the first time in our 
life, we began, at three and twenty, to reflect a 
jitle upon the path we should prescribe to our- 
selves for the future, ‘At three and twenty,” 
mentally said we, ‘ most men fix upon some set- 
led pursuit, no matter what—love, law, war, 
wine, or physic.” 

Youth—mad intoxicating youth! Anever gay 
lothario,” or “fiery Hotspur!” ‘That first step 
upon Life’s dazzling threshold, where we pause 
for an instant,—and but an instant, to drink in the 
delusive glories of the scene around us, without 
ever hazarding a conjecture (for who can think 
when the saul has but one sensation! ) as to the 
urangement of the interior of that huge building, 
weare about to enter. This brilliant and too seduc- 
tive stage of the delighted spectator's progress, 
closes, we are told (so said one of the ancients) at 
the somewhat critical postmark of five and twenty, 
we say some two or three years earlier—where 
being half way on the road, we are naturally led 
to take a brief retrospect of the portion we have, 
travelled over, and to settle in our minds as well 
us we may, the arrangements for that which is be- 
fre. This conviction and the lesson it might be 
calculated to teach ‘all well regulated minds” (la- 
dies of a certain age, and gentlemen afflicted with 
the gout are excessively fond of this phrase,) it did 
not require three and twenty years to impress upon 
ws. Within some years of that time we had fairly 
tun through the poetical acts of “seven ages,” 
bating the “lean and slippered pantaloon,” and 
peradventure one other act wherein we had hoped 
toknow our “cue without a prompter.” 

On the first of July however, in the year,—no 
matter for the year—so completely idle had we 
grown that we forthwith resolved upon a change 
of scene. The truth is, we had ridden upon a 
horse of some mettle, amg were not a little sur- 
prised to find that in so short a space we were at 
our starting post again. ‘ This will never do,” we 
caught ourselves exclaiming—“ we were born for 
some worthier purpose, we must renew the inward 
man”—and at that instant, the touching language 

of the inspired volume—* the corrupt shall put on 
incorruption” stole upon our hearts, and then we 
could not help recurring to the sweet faces, we 
ten minutes ago left at our landiady’s in—— 


steet. The fair owner of one of the faces in 


| question, was an actress, who played her part to ad- 
/miration; and in truth insinuated herself so en- 
| tirely in our good graces that in spite of our then, 
| sober reflections atamendment, we felt a decided 
reluctance to leaving our boarding-house, without 
doing which, good resolves were light as empty 
jair. “Oh! Woman!” said we musingly, “if thou 
hast been our bane, thou hast at least furnished 
the antidote,” not quite so consoling, to be sure, 
as that which the philesophical Roman laid up 
‘‘ within the book and volume of bis brain,”—but 
of some Jittle efficacy, nevertheless. The fair 
maiden of whom we speak, and into whose soci- 
ety we had thus chanced to fall, was attached (in 
more senses of the word than one, we believe,) to 
the theatre, where however she did not 
expatiate very often! She was not exactly what 
is termed “a pretty woman,” but she was more— 
she was intellectual, ideal! There was a small 
spice of the devil in her disposition, together with 
that ‘female error’—vanity. Yet this weakness, 
so pardonable in her sex, only challenged your 
efforts to concentrate, if possible, and fix her 
buoyantfancies. She found us cold, misanthropic 
and wayward, not exactly knowing our own mind, 
and disposed to throw a covering of mistrust over 
every, and all things, and she with true womanly 
pride resolved to weo and win, or wean us fro 

a state of morbid excitement, which generally left 
us, as it found us, langaid, disconcerted, perhaps 
discontented. Now, we had heard she was a true 
woman in point of temper, a female demon, a daily 
and domestic Catherine, whom none but a Petru- 
chio would ever dream of encountering, though 
not exactly like her immortal prototype “ a strap- 
ping wench.” Strange infatuation that rendered 
her pleasing in our eyes!’ We had mingled with 
woman in her character of timid clinging fear; 
with women, as we ever wish to view her—a being, 
shrinking from the rude touc hof indelicacy as the 
Mimosa—half divinity, but all love! Founding 
her conquest upon means the gentlest, modest, 
and reserved. 

We had loved “ Die Vernon,” in Rob Roy, and 
even the fair Beatrice, who could “despise the 
lover, while she liked the love,” but surely it 
was the passion of a moment, the irresistable se- 
ductiveness of a sudden and lavish display of the 
most brilliant points of female character—surfa- 
ces so bright, that—like the fascinations of a erea- 
ture we dare not name,—they attract you by an 
impulse, over which the will has no control— 
charming the senses by an illusion that dazzles, 
while it lures them astray. 

We had wept over the faith—all fondness of 
“an Armida,” for which no crown was reserved, 
and of a“ Lucy Ashton,” the vietim of a mother’s 
perfidy; we had withdrawn our eyes from the pa- 
ges of romance to fixthem upon real life, and indul- 
ged in worship as spontaneous as it was inspired,— 
of the rare virtuous and incomparable “ Maid of 
Bath”—poor Sheridan’s first wife. These we had 
proposed to ourself as themes, and yet here were 
we bound—for the time being, in the silken cords 
of one who was in every respect, the inferior— 
the very reverse of the charming models, we have 
adverted to. This may have had its origin in the 
waywardness of our own humor, which made us 
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the actor in scenes beyond the great curtain; ‘“ We like her the better,” said we, and satdown 
intervening between the boxes ef ‘ Good Society,” by her side, expecting a storm, but none ensued 
and the “Green Room” of actual! life—the wrong | and a day or two placed us on the most amicable 
side always of the gorgeous tapestry of fashion. | footing. 
Still there was music, mirth, wit and wine, andin} We crave pardon, reader, for dilating thus Upon 
so far the comparison fails, but in such a degree | our acquaintance with one whose story shadows 
only as enables you to detect the contrast, as we | forth but little of the wild and fanciful, and ye, 
sometimes mistake a cloud for the constellation | the afier part of her life—as we-learnt it some 
that plays under it. days since, was marked with sorrow. We have 
It was accordingly by one of those sé blind chan- } mentioned her, that we might introduce her singu. 
ces,” that alternately elevate or depress us from the | lar fate. 
highest pinnacle to the lowest abyss of life—in Some months after we left New-York, she was 
accordance with the revolutions of that faithless | betrothed to a gentleman who sailed as super. 
wheel whose blanks and prizes are alike fortui- | cargo, in a vessel bound for Havre, from one of 
tous—that we stumbled upon the lodgings in our Atlantic sea-ports. Six months elapsed, and 
street, where it was our fortune to encounter the she heard no tidings of her lover and his ship. 
flighty and fanciful daughter of Thespis. | The year drew to a close, and she had of cours, 
Our hostess was a widow, and had two maiden | given him up as lost, when one evening she re. 
daughters—Misses Nancy and Margaretta. They | ceived a letter from a friend in Charleston, inform. 
possessed the penchants and wore the appearance / ing her, that the object of her affections had been 
of old maidens—severe brows, malicious eyes, and | seen in Cuba, where the writer stated, he was 
a lap dog each— peculiarities and predilections not | still believed to be. Of an ardent and somewhat 
to be mistaken. Yet strange to say, the former of | romantic temperament, she no sooner received the 
the twain was ina fair way to exchange her then | intelligence, than she resolved to seek him in his 
unenviable situation for another and a better one. | sland abode. She accordingly engaged her pas. 
There was a certain brushmaker, a spruce, prim, | 82g¢€ ina brig sailing from this port, and was soon 
precise little soul, who had assumed sufficient} at sea. She was the only passenger. 
courage to make advances to Miss Nancy, she; ‘The third night after they were out, the com. 
certes, being nothing loth. She thummed upon mander of the vessel went down into the cabin, 
the harpsichord,—Noah, the first navigator made \|and soon engaged her in conversation. He found 
it, dear reader!—and so filled the soul of the brush- |!” her an attentive and ready listener to the many 
maker with sweet sounds, that his passion grew | tales he had stored up of “his hair breadth 
stronger as he listened until— | scapes” by land and sea. He had, too, a large 
“anemem of curiosities which he had made in 
| the course of his numerous voyages, among others 
|he handed to her for inspection, a breast pin, 
which attracted her attention from its superior 
_brilliancy. As she examined it more narrowly, a 
asthat rogue Tom Moore sings in his “Loves of , vague recollection of having seen it before, shot 
the Angels.” Her voice—but we would fail in | across her mind, and she rose to examine it by the 
a comparison—suflice it—the brushmaker was | light of the lamp. One glance sufficed, and with 
caught, and Miss Nancy became Mrs. te loud shriek, she let it fall from her nerveless 
Thomas Tuggins. | grasp, and fell senseless at the feet of the astonish 
Margaretta, the remaining scion of the family led sailor. It was the identical pin she had, on the 
honors squinted cruelly! had never been tempted | day of his sailing, presented to her betrothed ! 
by an offer matrimonial, and therefore railed at| A few months subsequently, the captain of the 
marriage with as much bitterness as Timon did of | brig was arrested in Cuba on a charge of piracy, 
fortune, when it was too late. She was “actress | and forthwith executed, but not before he had re 
of all work.” She was so unpardonably ugly, | vealed the dark history of his crimes, which fully 
that a glance ather vinegar aspect before bedtime, | cleared up the mystery that had hung over the 
frequently gave usthe night mare, for spite of | fate of him, in quest, of whom, his last victim had 
Lord Byron's injunction, we could see ugliness in| embarked. The vessel of the youthful super 
woman at three and twenty. | cargo, had been one of the ill-gotten prizes of the 
It is not to be wondered then, that turning from | buccaneer—the youth himself murdered, and the 
these two specimens of woman inthe “sere and | parting gift! passed into the possession of the 
yellow leaf—we should find “metal more attrac- | pirate, and was at once recognised by her in the 
tive” in the lively actress. We have said her| manner and under the circumstances we have 
temper was extremely violent, so much so that an | described. The terrible shock it occasioned her 
acquaintance offered to wager us, that we should | caused the bursting of a blood vessel (as alleged 
not be four-and-twenty hours under the same roof | by some of the pirate’s gang,) which probably 
with her,ere we quarrelled. We smiled at his | saved her from a more degraded fate. 
bluntness, but assured him we never quarrelled| Certain itis, she never again appeared upon the 
with ladies, and always yielded the point, rather | scene of her former professional life, and the 
than encounter the storm of a pretty woman’s | witty, but unfortunate Miss M——, the romping 
anger. He shook his head significantly, and pro- | acquaintanee of our by-gone hours who laughed 
ceeded to inform us that she had within twelve | at care, and quoted Seneca as the only true philo- 
months, abused twelve managers and some two sopher, now fills one of the most mournful chap- 
score female members of her profession. lters in the volume of our recollections—and 


“ Love was to his impassion’d soul 
Not, as with others, a mere part 

Of his existence, but the whole 
The very life breath of his heart.” 
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though, no moral can be hinged upon her sad | 
sory, yet we trust no apology is due to our readers 
for thus intruding her brief history upon them, as | 
we have shadowed it forth imperfectly in the due 
course of our lucubrations, 
She was worthy of a better fate !— 
* 7 * * * 





We know not how it may be with others; but) 
itseems that misfortune has dogged the fvotsteps, | 
and drugged the cup of all those with whom we | 
have mingled in other and brighter days. The’ 
pirate’s victim is not alone upon the tablet of 
memory, which ever and anon swells upon our | 
nind’s eye and forces upon us, all painfully, the | 
checkered destinies of many we have known and | 

valued. | 

Some six months since, as we were standing | 
upon the deck of a North River steamer, in which | 
we had taken passage, a squalid wretch accosted 
us byname, and asked if we had forgotten him. 
We vainly tasked our recollection of the faces of | 
the many, who had crossed our truant path in| 
times by-gone. He saw we were at fault, and | 
gave us a name, which we had known as belong- 
ing to one Whose outset in life had been marked 
with all those advantitious advantages, so essential 
the neophyte—family, fortune and education ! 
Scarce two years had elapsed since we had seen 
him, the gay, courted and successful,—the leader in 
the soiree—the respected inthe social circle. And 
nw—two brief years! and he stood before us, a 
miserable mendicant, with scarce clothing suftici- 
entto cover his limbs. 

Great God, what a change !—There was some- 
thing in the glance we bestowed upon him, that 
old the passing current of our thoughts, for his 
eyes fell. 

“Ihave not tasted food for twenty-four hours,” 
hesaid, “and am very cold.” The first part of 
this declaratiow was confirmed by his famished 
loks—and for the Jast—he was in rags. We 
give him all, or rather, more than we could spare, 
and were about to put some questions as to what 
had caused all this, but the boat put off, and the 
only clue we had to the mystery of this fearful 
change, was in the deep lines that Intemperance 
had written upon a brow, where the divinity of 
intellect once shone and reigned. He was another 
Victim. Would that he was the last! 

Poor Gerald! the fault was his own, he had 
himself torn away the pillars of the moral edifice, 
and buried all that makes life desirable beneath 
theruins. Yet the hand that chastened him, had 
also written, suffering upon the brow of him, who 
thus mourns his lapse from virtue’s path. He has 
wot been spared, and with blight upon his own 
bosom sees all that ever grew near him, wither 
oo! The tempest has passed over him, nipped 
some of his choicest hopes, and made valueless the 
rest, but— * 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

















A free open and undisguised behavior is an 
able appeal to generous minds, and he 

that takes an unduesadvantage of such a course 
tommits a kind of treason in the social code. 








Album Leaves. 


‘‘ He bids him live and grow in Fame, 

Among the Stars he sticks his name; 

The grave can but the dross of him devour, 

So small is Death’s, so great the Poet’s power. 

Ir has been our misfortune since we were known 
to belong to the genus scriblerti, to be frequently 
pestered with polite notes of admiration, from ladies 
and would-be-wits, accompanied by Albums for 
the exercise of our poetic faculties. We are not 
cynical enough to treat all these matters, though a 


source of considerably more labor than gratifica- 


tion to us, with ridicule, or even disrespect; gal- 
lantry forbid that we should even think of disres- 
pectin conjunction with ladies ; but some there be 
which have moved our risible muscles exceed-. 
ingly. We have detected the pervading spirit of 
fun in their very seriousness. 

From such Albums we have taken occasion tu 
extract what has struck us as containing compa- 
rative portion of whimsical thoughts and medita- 
tions—gems “ of purest ray serene,” which their 
authors doubtless were too modest to offer to the 
public gaze themselves, lest they should be com. 
pelled to jostle some previous aspiration from his 
pedestal in the Temple of Fame. It is in fact 
downright injustice to themselves and the world 


that their “inspirations high” should be “ bern te _ 


blush unseen, and waste their sweetness en the 
desert air,’’ and therefore with the patronizing 
spirit which is peculiar to us, we have determined 
to assign them a niche among the immortals ef our 
own )Pantheor, certain that even should their 


| originators be ungrateful enough not to thank us 


for our pains in their behalf, our readers will de- 

rive both pleasure and profit from our selection, 
Our first specimen is one in which cutting pathos 

and sharp points are aptly blended—it is entitled, 


A MORNING REFLECTION, 


Oh! is it not an awful thing 
While wand'ring thro’ each street, 
To gaze upon the misery 
That ev'ry where we meet ? 
To mark the wretched child of sin 
With features pale with care, 
And know that grace and loveliness 
Once held dominion there! 


And is it not a dreadful thought 
To know from day to day 

From sin to shame, by vile desire 
Our souls are lured away ? 

And yet, when comes reflection o'er 
This scene of moral slaughter? 

When we have been the night before, 
Dead drunk with gin and water. 


The bard whose unsophisticated concoction this 
is, must have been a wag of no ordinary calibre. 
There is something in it so like the moralizing of 
one who hath entailed upon his head the effects of 
an overnight’s debauch, that verily we have been 
almost tempted to set down its author, as “one 
who loves, but would conceal his love,” until he 
had grown as maudlin at the bottle as dotards 
with their mistresses. How to characterize the 
poetry, if poetry it be—we know not. "Tis scarcely 
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to be ranked with the sublime, and we feel loth to; “ For none there are equal to thee, 


stigmatize it as of the—the—bathos is a hard word, 
and sticks upon the tip of our pen, clogging it as | 
with a hair. It were better perhaps that we. 
adopted the florid style of the modern no-meaning 
scl.ool of criticism, and where we cannot, even 
with much gulping, find stomachs to praise, that 
we should substitute something for that material 
which the uninitiated nay be unable to distinguish 
from it. We will call it, then, “a genuine out- 
pouring of the GeNERous spirit,” in which the lach- 
rymose penitence of feeling overcomes us witha 
sense of the lorn situation of our fellow sufferers, | 
and inspires us for a time with some of the good | 
intentions with which it has been said, that the 
hall of *‘ brimstone and treacle” is paved. | 
Our second leaf is in a very different, and we | 
think a much more popular and genteel style, and | 
is copied from the Album of Miss but, per- | 
haps it would not be right in us to call names; 
suffice it that the“ fairlady” isa blue. Read itye | 
husbands, ladies, beaux—and, ye critics, hide | 
your diminished and insignificant sconces—and let 
your cankerous envy corrode in silence, when ye 
think of the immortality secured for the author of 





AN INVITATION, 


Oh come like a dove to my sight, 
Oh come like @ duck through the rain, 
Oh come in the darkness of night 
To my window, but heed not the pain ; 
Oh come with your tuneful guitar 
And sing me the song that I love, 
But be careful and mind my papa, 
Don't look from his window above. . 


Oh come by the light of the moon, ; 
Oh come by the ev'’ning’s pale star, 
Oh come, love, and play me that tune 
Which you sang going to Saratoga! 
But if the moon should be out 
Bring a lanthorn (its sure to be dark) 
That I may have not any doubt, 
By its light, that you're really my spark. 


And when you have warbled an air, 
If you're tired, and wanting to rest, 
Come up by the rope ladder there, 
And I'll cling like a bird to your breast ! 
I have sworn that your's only I'll be, 
Though I've beaux, a great number in all, 
For none ther® are equal to thee, 
When you're handing my bonnet and shawl. 


From effusions like these we know not how to | 
distil the gall of criticism. They form in them- 
selves a land of “ milk and honey,” the promised 
country of the sucklings of the muse; pleasant to 
the eye, and easily to be appreciated. Talk of 
Shakspeare and Milton, and Dryden and Pope, as 
compared with those who have become adepts in 
the new school : ‘tis a Dukedom to a beggar’s wal- 
let. Did either of those whose names we have 


When you're handing my bonnet and shay." 


It requires a few moments pause, and one o 
two grave reflections to arrive at the full beauty 
aud pathos of this gem of a production. The 
symmetry of its similies, and the liquidity of jx 
languishing language, and indeed altogether be. 
yond ordinary comprehension. Who, for jp. 
stance, but a genius of the first water, would haye 
thought of making a young lady requesting her 
lover to “come like a dove” to her sight, and jp 
the magic of her fancy, transform the dove into, 
duck in less than the “twinkling of a bed-pest.” 
There is an admirable consistency of thought in 
this:—the lover is required to fly into his adoring 
one’s window, which would be somewhat difficu: 
for a duck; and to swim through the rain to her 
presence, which unquestionably would be unples. 
sant for a dove; but then both are birds, and have 
wings as love has. The idea of a dove or a duck 
with a guitar, or of a serenade at all in a wet night, 
may be somewhat novel; but this rather than being 
a blemish, is a proof of originality in the author, 
and may be classed in this respect, with that inge- 
nious device of the wit, who represented “ acatin 
pattens.” Wecannot say, however, that we fully 
understand how the dove or the duck of the poet's 
imagination, is to be made to “ cling to the breast 
like a bird.”” We fear that tne author has out 
soared himself here: and, in looking around him, 
from his airy height, has lost himself in contem- 
plating the image, rendered familiar to us, by some 
by-gone naturalist, of “ a sucking dove.” Onthe 
whole however, it must be conceded that this poem 
is “an exquisite morceau,” and as such deserved 
to be rescued from—the oblivion to which it was 
destined before our discovery of its merits. 

We recommend to its author, the assiduous cul: 
tivation of a style in which he has so happily com 
menced; and we have no doubt, hewill meet with 
all the success he deserves. We would also sug- 
gest to him the attentive study of some of the truly 
poetical tropes which at present are unfortunate) 
consigned to the not very tender mercies of the 
vulgar, such as that which so frequently greets our 
ears in our daily walks, “like bricks.” Let him 
look to it, and think how mutual and appropriate 
would be such a line as— 


“Come under my wall like a brick.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


Written in the Album of a Lady. 
BY H. COLEMAN. 

As the violet sheds its sweet perfume around, 

That spot where no flow’r in Spring time is found; 

So thy voice still so sweetly bids sorrow depart, 

And dispels all the gloem of this desolate heart. 


Oh! dear were'the hours whengqqywas our own, 
Much dearer art thou, now those hours have flown; 
As a star that sheds light amid darkness, thou art, 


made free with, ever write such lines as— Joy of Life’s wilderness—Star of my heart. 


“Oh! come like a Dove to my sight,” 
or, 


What is the world with its hollow-ton’d mirth ? 
And what are the pleasures that flit o’er this earth, 


“T'll cling like a bird to your breast.” Compared with the gladne emile can impart 





or the magnificent elimax of the poem— ‘In the hour of grief, to this 





y-worn heart? 
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THE BEGGAR AT THE BARRIER DE PASSY. 
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The Beggar, | was no longer forced to beg for them. At length’ 
AT THE BARRIER DE PassyY. | by diligence and industry, I became rich enough to 


| buy an ass with two panniers, and this saved me 
| both time and labor. My business increased, the 
Many years since, when I was a young man | paper-makers found that I dealt honestly by them; 
shout twenty years of age, I used very frequently | L never palmed off bad rags for good ones; I pros- 
te spend a Sunday with my mother, who resided _pered, and see the result—in place of being a poor 
at Versailles, this being the only day of the week | despised beggar, I have ten thousand crowns a 
on which [could leave Paris. I generally walked /year, and two houses in one of the best streets in 
as far as the Barrier, and thence | took a seatin | Paris. If, then, my friend, you can do no better, 
one of the public carriages to my mother’s house. | begin as a rag merchant, and here,” he continued, 
When [ happened to be too early for the diligence, |“ is a crown to set you up in your new trade; it is 
[used to stop and converse with a beggar whose | more than [ had; and in addition, please take no- 
name was Anthony, and who regularly took his | tice, that if I find you here another Sunday, Ishall 
sation atthe Barrier de Passy, where, in a loud report you to the police.” 
voice,, he solicited alms from every one who par) On saying this, the old gentleman walked off, 
sed, with a degree of perseverence that was really | leaving Anthony and myself in a state of great sur- 
astonishing. I generally gave him a trifle without | prise. Indeed, the beggar had been so much in- 
inquiring whether he deserved it or not, partly | terested in the history he had heard, that he stood 
because [ had got into the habit of doing so, and | with open mouth and eyes in mute astonishment, 
partly to get rid of his importunities. One day in| nor had he even power to solicit alms from two 
summer, as 1 waited for the diligence, I found An- | well-dressed ladies who passed at that moment. 
thony at his usual post, exerting his lungs, and |I could not help being struck with the story, but I 
bawling incessantly his accustomed form of peti- | had no time to comment on it, as the diligence had 
tion—* For the love of heaven bestow your alms | arrived, in which Lseated myself, and pursued my 
ona poor man—Messieurs, Mesdames, the small-| way. From that period I lost sight ofthe beggar ; 
est trifle will be gratefully received.” whether the fear of the police, or the hopes of 
While Anthony was in this manner pouring his| gaining ten thousand crowns a-year, had wrought 
exclamatiuns into the ears of every one who) the change, | was.not aware ; itis sufficient te say, 
came within the reach of his voice, a middle-aged | that from that day forward he was never seen at 
man of respectable appearance juvined us: He the Barrier. 
had a pleasant expression of countenance, was| Many years after, it happened that business 
Wery well dressed, and it might bé seen ata glance | called me to Tours. In strolling through the eity 
that he was a man in good circumstances. Here | [ stepped into a book-seller’s shop to purchase a 
was a fit subject for the beggar, who quickly made | new werk that had made some poise. I found 
his advances, proclaiming in a loud voice his pov-| there four young men, all busily employed, while 
erty, and soliciting relief, a stout good-looking man was giving them orders, 
“You need not be a beggar unless you please,” | as he walked up and down with an air of impor- 
replied thawentleman, *‘ when you can have an| tance. I thought 1 had seen the face of the book- 


From the French. 


income o usand crowns.” | seller before, but where, Lcould not for the mo- 
“You eased to jest, sir,” answered An-| ment tell, until he spoke, and then I discovered him 
thony.”” tohe my old friend Anthony. ‘The recognition was 


“By no means,” said the gentleman; ‘I never | mutual; he grasped my hand, and led me through 
was more serivus in my life. Listen to me, my | his shop into a well-furnished parlor; he lavished 
friend. You perceivethat fam well dressed, and [| every kindness on ine; and, finally, gave me his 
tell you that I ave every thing that a reasonable | history from the time we parted at the Barrier. 


man need desire.” | With the crown of the stranger he began, as he 
“Ah! sir, you are afortunate man.” / had advised him, to collect rags; he made money ; 
“Well, but, my friend, I would not have been | became the partner of a paper-manufacturer ; mar- 
0 if | had sat and begged as you are doing.” ried his daughter ; inghort his hopes were fulfilled; 
“Ihave no other means of gaining my living.” | his ambition gratified, and he could how count his 
“ Are you lame ?” income atten thousand crowns. He prayed every 
“No, sir.” | day for blessings on his benefactor, who had been 


“You are not blind, or deaf and you certainly | the means of raising him from the degraded con- 
ire uot dumb, as every passer-by can testify. | dition of a common beggar. Anthony is s0 con- 
Listen ; I shall tell you my history ina few words. | vinced of the evil and sin of idleness, and of sub- 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago, [ was a beggar | sisting on the alms of others, that, while liberal 
like yourself; at length | began to see that it was | and kind to those who are willing to work, no ins 
very disgraceful to live on the bounty of others, and | treaties, no supplications, ever prevailed on him 
Iresolved to ab@hdon this shameful way of life as|to bestow a single sou on those who would not 
*0on as I possibly could. I quitted Paris—I went | help themselves. 
into the provinces—I begged for old rags. The —————————— 
people were very kind to me, and in a short time Hope. 

returned to Paris witha tolerably large bundle of _ 
tags of every description. I carried them to a{ Hope is a bright, a sempiternal star 
Paper-maker, who bought them ata fair price. 1| Shining secure in love’s extensive sphere; 
went on collecting, until to my great joy my | By whose soft light the traveller from afar, 
finances enabled me to purchase rags, so that | Sees what he wishes, and forgets to fear. 
17 ° 
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es a. + v:, pent. —_ 
ORIGINAL. 'his wild gambols—and afar off, among the trees —_ 
The Return. the chimney of a house of the better order, by that Y 
A TALE. | falling gradually to decay—that was once his w¥ 
_, | home. The wanderer pressed his hand to hj, much: 
How often amidst the busy scenes of life) brow—I thought he brushed a tear from his fy. poe 
will the memory of the peaceful and happy mo-)| rowed cheek. ay. 
ments of our youth flash across the mind, withall/ Jt is a strange feeling, that which comes ces cali 
the vividness of the present! By what hidden) us when afier a lengthened absence, first re-visi, vera 
chain of associations is it brought about, that when | ing the scenes of our childliood—the abode of g pe 
the thoughts are taken up and wholly occupied | we jove—what fears and anxieties crowd on the ‘« the 
by the matter-of-fact business of our own riper) mind! It seems almost impossible that we cay young 
years, these delightful visions of the past will! find all as we could wish—we pause at the thres. But sh 
often visit us, accompanied by a train of fond | hold of the beloved home—we fear to enter, jeg rladde 
imaginings, and tender recollections ? |death or disease may have visited those forms The 
There are certain periods in the life of every | which are all to us—we cannot inquire of stra. early | 
man on which his memory loves todwell. Per-| gers—it seems like profanation. pres 
haps length of time, like distance of place, by | George Elliott left the hotel and walked rapidly of his 
softening the asperities of the view may heighten towards his well-remembered dwelling. spirit 
its loveliness. ‘The little annoyances and discom-) reach it he was obliged to pass through the princk throug 
forts common to every situation and every period, | pal street of the village, and every object on his lor, an 
and which so greatly swell the amount of human | way reminded him of by-gone days. But wher oitenl 
misery, are forgotten—the happiness alone is re-| were the familiar faces he was wont to recognize, ther an 
membered. We thus seem to lock back on a) where the companions of his youth, where the ip with th 
period of perfect bliss, and wonder at ourselves} structors of his boyhood? All seemed strange family 
that we were not then even more sensible of en-| and the wanderer felt alone—at last he reached sister. 
joyment. _ | the parsonage, once the dwelling of the venerable sudden 
It was with these feelings that George Elliott) pastor—his well-remembered friend. He certain him as 
resolved to re-visit the scenes of his youth and| jy could no longer be living—for twenty yeus of Geo 
early manhood. Long a wanderer from his na-) before the wanderer had left him an aged nan “A | 
tive home, he kad traversed the burning plains of | But he had then achild—an only daughter, abv “then ii 
India and the frozen regions of the north. Wealth, /ten years old. She might still survive; anda We ha 
the object of his toils, he had at length acquired ; | undefinable feeling prompted him to enter. fle have lz 


and in such abundance as more than to satisfy his | was received atahe dvor by a fine looking mail and the 






desires—and now, with his locks, once black as "apparently between thirty and forty, who request ssbees 
the raven, discolored and parched by exposure,/ed him to enter with kindness and Lospitality, “Bu 
his complexion sallowed by the sunof the tropics,| After a few attempts at general conversation, know } 
with no vestige of the life and vigor which once | which Elliott felt too deeply agitated to sustain, he soothin; 
flashed in every glance of that eye, and swelled in| proceeded to inquire after the former pastor, and Mrs. 
every muscle of that form, behold—the wanderer | Jearned that ten years before, he hag taken his lence gi 
returns to his New England village. HJast leave of earth. He was sie od by the HR forward 
It was a suinmer sunset, such as in August, | present clergyman, whe had ma the olf J my ows 
after the meridian heat so calmly, so holily,| man’s daughter. her retu 
closes a day in the country ; and never did those! ,, Is there not,” said the wanderer, striving “Sar 
a ee illumine ve beautiful m yey bina conceal his agitation, “ a family of the name bless yo 
sin so - ge “at is as te | Elliott in your neighborhood ?” old man 
u tumbie collages-—its risit spire ’ f | . 3 mournes¢ 
mill, the iaaidie directly in oe back ground, | . “Oh, yes, sir,” replied the clergyman, “ om maiden’ 
crested with a lake, on whose blue waters was| live in that old mansion among the trees. ae her stra 
discernabls a light boat swiftly skimming over the | fam myself oue of that family—I am a son of cane es 
waves; the farm-yards with their lowing herds—| John Elliot who lives in that neene. - aed fa alfection 
together formed a picture of rural quiet and refined | “ And is he then still living ?” eagerly inquire to partal 
elegance, perhaps only tobe met within our East- | the stranger. ' Yo Soon 
ern states. “ Yes, sir, but quite advanced in years. 40 beatnedi 
: : : : em interested in the family, sir,” continued the ; 
Travelling without the ostentation to which his | 5°¢™ intereste y, sir, see him, 


| ry 7 . 
| clergyman was a h 


wealth might have entitled him, George Elliott f : 
s - The wanderer looked steadily and wistfully their fri 


alighted from the dusty stage, and entered the 


‘ . . . ? "se ‘e rally ' have ° 
principal hotel. It was long since he had heard | the pastor s Tish William, my brother lines of | 
any tidings from his family, and now as every | Y°" ay. hart wor af beuaict® us welll from hin 

. . + ee rf, eo 4 5 ar 
object brought fresh to his memory the scenes of rother—are you my brother J eastern c 


his youth, and a crowd of happy recollections | George?” And in apite of beat “4 wert had bee, 
pressed upon his mind, he almost feared to make | Y&*!: the brothers recognized”each other slave, an 
inquiries after those so deeply endeared to him. | tenderly embraced. had effec 
There was the same old church, with its slender| ‘* Who would everhave thought of meeting the India, an 
spire and plain time-worn entrance, within whose | lively lad of fifteen, | left twenty years ago Previous’ 
walls he had so often listened to the venerable | Reverend pastor and the head of a family ? £00 his natiy. 
pastor. The neat and unpretending academy, | George, smiling affectionately, after the first YH my own 
where his mind had first received the elements of | of their recognition. never les 
classic lore—the play-ground, once the scene of | “ Alas! brother, that is a better change der of }j 
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your worn form and sunken cheeks, would show) And the wanderer kepthis word—long and happi- 


‘ 2 ” . . . ; . ° . 
that you have met with. ly did he live in his native village, dispensing 
«Yes, William, [have seen much, and suffered around him the comforts which wealth enabled 
much; but, tell me of my parents, my sisters, are | him to bestow. D. L. 
| 


they all living and well ?” | 
« Yes—Heaven has spared them all. Our pa-| 
rents are in as good health as can be expected at! 
their advanced age. Julia has been married these Meditation, 
twelve years ; and Mary, whom you left an infant | ; ee —s 
is the beauty of the village. She isengaged to a, WHY pensive thus again? the sky is bright, 
young lawyer, and is to be married within a week. And glittering sib ie onlin omg on ght, 
But shall we not go over to our old home? It will High in the blue expanse. It =a night 
gladden our mother’s heart to see you.” So beautiful, so perfect, and divine, 
The brothers walked in happy silence to their) That it were almost sinful, that a blight 
early home. A load was reinoved from the wan-| Should rest upon man's spirit, yet on mine 
derer’s heart by the intelligence he had learned A gloom will fall at times, nor can we mark, 
of his relatives ; and with a thankful and happy From whence the cloud that makes the bosom 
spirit he gained the threshold. They gazed dark! 
through the open door into the old fashioned par- | 
lor, and George Elliott’s heart beat with pleasure | It is the time of blossoms,—and the air 


and aftection, as he saw a venerable pair, his fa-| Is living with the violet-breath of Spring ; 


ther and mother, sitting at their evening meal, and | And the chaste moon is full, and sleeping there, 
On night’s blue bosom—oh ! could I but cling 


So fondly to some object far less fair— 

| Far less enamell'd, yet as constant thing ; 

Then would I place my heart upon sueh sky— 
An orb of Hope, a light to never die. 





ORIGINAL, 


with them a young and beautiful woman, whom 
family likeness plainly showed to be his youngest 
sister. They entered, and William, fearing too 
suddenly to introduce his brother, merely named 
him as a gentleman recently from India, a friend 
of George. ; : 
“A friend of George,” said old John Elliott; Could I but know, one heart with mine was beat- 
“then is he truly welcome—but is George living ? ng, 
We have not heard from him in ten years—we Or that one thought was ever turned tome; 
have lamented him as dead—no! it cannot be!”| Could [butshare the vows, which are repeating 
and the old man drew his hand across his eyes, On flowery hills, and on the distant Sen 5 ; 
and resumed his seat. Wherever Love and Friendship now are greeting, 
“But your son George is living and well—I| Though small and humble that fond share might 
- i] 
know him to be living,” said the wanderer in a be— - R 
soothing voice Then would Ambition lose each sounding name, 
en peatggs : : — « | fie i : r 
Mrs. Elliott, who till then had remained in si- I'd live and love and ask no higher fame ! 


lence gazing intently atthe stranger, now rushed 
furward. “That voice! yes—it must be—it is— 
my own George !” and she fell into the arms of 
her returning son. 

“Sarah, you are right, it is George! God 
bless you my son,” and the tears glistened in the 
old man’s eyes, as he embraced him whom he had 
mourned as dead. And Mary came forward in 
maiden loveliness and kissed the worncheek of 


How brilliant, and how silently, each star 
Stands out upon the sky—and the cool breeze 
Comes softly from some other climes afar ; 
From fields of flowers and fragrant orange trees, 
And in the sky there is no sound to mar, 

The quiet stillness of such hours as these, 

It is as beauteous scene as ever shone, 

A scene to love—but not to love alone. 





her stranger brother. And, after the thousand ROGERS. 
eager questions and jeyful exclamations of fond es 

aflection, the family, once more united, sat down Forsake Me Not! 

partake of the evening repast. — 


Soon the neighbors, old friends of George’s, ForsakE me not! though Hope hath fled, 


learned the news of his arrival, and crowded in to And all around is dull and drear, 

see him, for he had been much beloved—and it Though those lov'd friends are lost or dead, 
was a happy evening that for the Elliotts and That once my lonely path could cheer; 
their friends. George gave his relatives the out- Though mirth is silent, and the tones 

lines of his adventures since they had last heard I lov'd to hear, are all forgot, 

from him—how he had been shipwrecked on the| Some thought of joy my heart still owns, 
eastern coast of Africa while on a trading voyage, If, dearest, thou forsake me not ! 


had been detained by the savage inhabitants as a 
slave, and, after many years of toil and misery,| Forsake me not! though lonely now, 


had effected his escape—how he had returned to I sigh for other, happier days, 

India, and collecting together his large property,| Whew pleasure beam’d upon my brow, 
Previously acquired, had taken the first vessel for And flatterers, they would vainly praise ; 
his native shore. ‘And now Ihave returned to| For time hath changed each scene of mirth 
my own dear native village, believe me, I shall Te one lone, drear, neglected spot, 





never leave it. Here I hope to pass the remain-| To me the happiest yet on earth, 


der of life in peace, and here to rest my ashes.” If, dearest, thou forsake me not! 


| 
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Paleotti. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


By Mrs. Crawford. 
CONCLUDED. 

Tuere is nothing, perhaps, so favorable to the 
growth of a tender attachment between two per- 
sons of the opposite sex as that intimate footing 
upon which people meet when living under the 
same roof. ‘The social meal, with all its accom- 
ments, and freedom of intercourse,—the morning 
walks and evening pastimes,—all combine toopen 
a wider field of enjoyment and a better knowledge 
of character, in a few weeks, than years could 
accomplish in the usual meetings of lovers. It 
was some time before the duchess had her eyes 
opened tothe mutual passion that existed between 
the marquis and her beautiful protegee; the pride 
of Paleotti and the modesty of Ellen equally throw- 
ing a veil everthe truth. But at last, one of those 
the great, (aye, and the little too,) vaporing about 
like ghosts, to tell of some evil deed which will 
not let their unquiet spirits rest, made Magdaline 


which an eclaircissement took place, painful, though 
in different ways, to the lovers. Paleotth was 
much too proud to take the curate’s daughter to 
wife; and Ellen Conway, mortified and wounded 
at a proposal, secretly made by the marquis, to 
live with him in the lawless state of unwedded 
love, threw herself into the arms of the duchess, 
and implored her to send her back to Ireland to 
an auntof her father’s,—the poor but tender foster- 
Her kind pro- 
tectress reluctantly acceded to her request; and in 
a few days Ellen set off, unknown to the marquis, 
for her native Erin, carrying with her the prayers 
and loaded with the presents of the duchess; and 


mother of her helpless childhood, 


as Paleotti, when she was gone, never once men- 
tioned her name, his sister had good hope that he 
would soon entirely forget her. 

For some months the marquis had sojourned 
uncer the roof of Shrewsbury, neither adding to 
nor greatly diminishing from the domestic felicity 
of the noble pair; but on a sudden he intimated to 
his sister his intention of taking lodgings in ano- 
ther part of the metropolis. The duchess was too 
well acquainted with her brether’s character to at- 


though she foreboded nothing but sorrow from his 
being thus thrown upen his own hands in sucha 
place as London. 

Paleotti departed to his new abode, taking with 
him his faithful Italian valet, with whom Agnes, 
the duchess’ maid, was so muchin love, that her 
misiress had no small trouble to soothe and pacify 
the poor damsel after the departure of Claude, 
whose lively manners, pleasant temper, and sweet 
guitar, had won him favor with all the duke’s do- 
mestics, 

Months rolled away, and the marquis seldom 
visited his sister but when he wanted cash; and 
when he did come, his abstracted manner and 
haggard looks made Magdaline fear all was going 
wrong, and that, left to his own reckless way, he 
was leading a life of dissipation and ruinous ex- 





panying little courtesies, interchange of senti- | 


kind friends that generally haunt the dwellings of 


acquainted with the secret; in consequence of 


tempt any thing like opposition to his wishes, | 
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jtravagance. She knew that her brother had re. 

peatedly borrowed large sums of the duke, besides 
jpn supplies from her Own private purse, 
| Agnes, too, by hints and significant shakes of the 
| head, often roused her sisterly fears, as she knew 
that any information touching the marquis’ way 
,of life must come from his own servant, Claude, 
}who frequently ealled to chat an hour with his 
|countrywoman, Agnes. 

As the duchess was sitting alone one evening 
in her dressing-room, the duke being then at the 
;House of Lords, Paleotti suddenly opened the 
door, and stood before her, with looks so wild anj 
disordered as to startle her nota little. His hair 

‘as unpowdered and dishevelled, his linen soiled, 
and his whole appearance slovenly, and different 
from what she had ever before seen it.“ Magds 
line! I must have cash—instantly, or I’m eternally 
ruined.” ; 

«* Good heavens, Ferdinand !” said the duchess, 
i}much alarmed ; ** what canbe done? The duke, 
|you know, is not at home, and I cannot—indeed | 
cannot command more than fifty at this moment; 
but ifthat will do you shall have it.” 

As she spoke, Magdalinerose to go to her eser. 
toire; but Paleotti, laying his hand upon her arm, 
said hurriedly, “ No, no, it will not do; I must 
| have, at least, five hundred pounds.” 
| “ Youcannot have what itis not in my power to 
give you,” said she, mildly but firmly. 

“ Then take the consequences!” said the mar 
quis, drawing a stiletto from his breast. 

Magdaline screamed: “Oh, Ferdinand! dear 
| Ferdinand! what do you mean?” 

‘*To have the money I require, or destroy my- 
iself before the unnatural sister who will not help 
me in my need. Once again, bear me, Magda- 
lline! my necessity for that sum is more than press 
‘ing. Imust have it, or die; for I will not survive 
‘my dishonor. Youhave jewels :—give me them: 
\—t can raise money upon them to answer my 
| present purpose _ 
| Magdaline was silent. Paleotti smiled bitterly. 
'“ You pause betwixt your love for those baubles 
and my life. Come, no trifling !—Yes, or no!" 
and he extended his hand that grasped the stiletto. 
| «Indeed, indeed, you should have the jewels,” 
cried the agitated duchess: “ with the duke’s sane: 
tion, I would most freely give them ; but in his ab- 

























































| sence, to—to—” 
| « Will you give me them or not?” cried the mar- 
| quis impatiently, and elevating his voice: “ this 
| delay maddens me:” and his dark eye flashed, 
‘like the red lightning on the stormy deep. 
The duchess spoke not ; butgoing into an adjom 
/ing closet, returned immediately with a little ivory 
‘casket in her hands. Paleotti put forth his hand 
to take it. 
«“ Stop,” said Magdaline,” “I must open it first, 
Then applying a small key that hung at her 
'watch-chain, she lified up the lid and displayed to 
the eager eyes of her brother the splendid set 
diamonds with which the duke had presented her 
on her marriage. A superb tiara of brilliant, 
necklace, earrings, stomacher, and breast-knots¢ 
the same precious gems, Magdaline took out, one 
by one, and gave into Paleotti’s hand. At the 
‘bottom of the casket lay the miniature likeness 
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the duke, sat round with a triple row of brilliants 
The marquis took it up: * This will fetch a good 
jeal,” said he: “ They are very fine stones in 
deed.” 

[| cannot part with that,” said Magdaline, has- 
‘ily taking the picture out of his hand. 

«Why not?” asked the unfeeling brother, and 
her look mildly reproved him, as she said, tears 
standing in her meek eyes, * I would as soon part 
with my life.” 

« But you shall have it again,” continued he. 

«No, Ferdinand,” said the duchess, replacing 
the precious treasure in the casket, and turning 
the key; “ No; that wil! never go outof my pos- 
session until all things go.” 

“Well!” said Paleotti, “you are always a 
strange romantic creature!” Then taking up the 
blue morocco box in which Magdaline had placed 
the jewels, he advanced to the door, when turning 
his head, he said, ** Remember, you will have 
them all back again when I can get money to re- 
deem them ; so You need not tell the duke.” 

Magdaline wept for sone moments after her 
brother's departure. Her heart was full of trouble. 
She feared she had done wrong in giving the jew- 
esto Paleotti. ‘The duke would blame her weak- 
ness; yet what could she do when a brother's life 
wasatstake? ‘* Ali!’’ said she, “ f was like poor 
Eve; my best guide was not with me, to help my 
weaker judgment; and so, overcome by my fears 
and affection, I gave away the gifis of my dear 
husband’s love into hands—how unworthy !” 

Thus lamenting and blaming herself did Mag- 
daline pass the time till the duke’s return, to whom 
she resulved to tell the whole, pf the unfortunate 
business : her noble and ingerg0us nature disdain- 
ing all subterfuge and concéalment from a hus- 
band, to whom duty and affection alike prompted 


her, on all occasions, to disclose both her actions 


and the motives of them. The duke was indig- 
nant atthe disclosure of Paleotti’s successful at- 
tempt to obtain the jewels, and despised the un- 
manly threats by which he had worked upon the 
feelings of a sister. However, out of considera- 
tion for his Magdaline, he forebore to notice the 
marquis’ conduct in the way itmerited, contenting 
himself with giving her money to redeem the jew- 
els; which she promised to do, solemuly assuring 
the duke that her brother should never have them 
from her again.” 

“ Were your brother merely extravagant in the 
pursuits of pleasures,” said the duke, “If should 
less object to affording him such repeated sup- 


= . ——— — ——_____”t 


| often do we see in families some one individnal 

Who is, as it were, the mainspring to the move- 
inents of all the rest, who never coming but, like 
a storin, to agitate and darken the atmosphere of 
home, is yetso interwoven by the ties of nature or 
family pride in the hearts of friends, that crimes 
are softened down into errors, and errors excused 
as the effects of causes not originating in the na- 
‘turally evil dispositions of the man; and to this 
fatal blindness of friends may many asvul date its 
ultimate shipwreck. 

Magdaline’s thoughts, however, were soon 
called off from her brother toa dearer and more 
dese rving object,—one who indeed merited all her 
‘tears. An incurable disease attacked her soul's 
idol, her beloved Shrewsbury, and excited in her 
inind an intense agony of fear. She tended him 
with all the unceasing care and assiduity that a 
fervent and devoted love alone can prompt, but, 
alas! in vain:—Shrewsbury was gathered to his 
fathers, and the dark, dark curtain of eternal sepa- 
rationin this world dropped between two that bad 
never willingly separated, even for a brief day, of 

their wedded lives. 

| Sorrow, in bold and energetic spirits, takes the 
\course of the sea, foaming and dashing itself 
against the rocks, which it can neither sofien nor 


j . . . 
-remove; but in gentle nature’s like Magdaline’s, 


it flows like some southern river, Whose nurmur- 
ings is rather the mild but melancholy music, than 
the devastating storm of the soul. 
| But though time mellowed the grief of the wid- 
owed duchess, her heart, like the sear leaf in au- 
tumn, never regained the greenness of its former 
‘feelings. Love, such as she had felt, could never 
| be experienced but once; and, to her, a second 
| marriage would have seemed a sacrilege, a profa- 
nation of all that was dear and holy. To ordi- 
nary minds, that cannot enter into such feelings, 
}a second attachment is often as strong as the first; 
| but in finer spirits there is a halo of romance (the 
|} romance of the heart, not merely of the head) shed 
} over past endearments, that throws all of after life 
‘into the shade, every thing being so identified with 
| what has been, that the very seasons, the flowers, 
the pastimes, and the babitations of men speak of 
the past—the past only—nothing but the past. 
Thus Magdaline’s was a perpetual widowhood of 
the mind, even when she had discarded those ex- 
‘ternal weeds that too often excite a sympathy, of 
which the wearer is unworthy, few being, in the 
words of holy writ. “ widows indeed.” 


| Afier the death ofthe duke, Magdaline felt that 

















but still the thought of her brother's situation was | 
4 great affliction to her tender nature ; for, with all he was discharged, without knowing who had 


his faults, she loved him with a sister’slove. How! obliged him. 





plies, hoping that time would open his eyes to the } she must shut her heart against the frequent appli- 
folly of his conduct; but Paleotti is not only a man | cations of her brother for money, to defray his 
of pleasure but a gamester,—a character which, | gambling debts. Soonafer Shrewsbury's demise, 
of all others, Ideprecate, as being obnoxious alike | however, Paleotti was thrown into prison,” and 
to all principles of justice and feelings of human- |. wrete to the duchess for the means to procure his 
ity. You might as well expect to move the impen- | release. His faithful Italian, who brought the 
etrable rock as to soften the heart of agamester,— marquis’ letter to Magdaline, implored her, with 
aman who lives! y the immolation of his fellow | tears standing in his honest eyes, to discharge the 
men, and who, upon the altar of a most cold-| debt, which so moved pretty Mistress Agues that 
blooded selfishness, would sacrifice all the world | she fell a weeping also, because Claude was ery- 
Without a pang.” ing; for she had no pity for his master. Magda- 


Magdaline felt the truth of the duke’s remarks ; | ——— 
* His sister privately procured his liberty, and 
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line spoke to Claude of her brother’s unprincipled 





conduct to his tradespeople, in keeping from them 
their just demands, while he squandered away 
thousands on his pleasures at the gaming-table. 
Claude did not attempt to vindicate his master, 








fears of the consequences should the duchess re- 
fuse to comply with his request. 

“ Remember, Claude,” said Magdaline, as she 
delivered the money into his hands, “ you must 
not, at any time, inform my brother that this comes 










conduct so ruinous to himself and others. Put it 
on the table unseen by him, as if some friend that 
comes to visit him had left it there.”’ 

“Ah, my lady!” said Claude, * no friend has 
been to see him since he was in prison. [used to 
be most tired of answering the door to his friends, 
but now I’ve no trouble of that kind.” 

“ Selfish, selfish world!” sighed Magdaline.— 
“ Well, Claude, you must contrive some way to 
conceal my name in the business; so hasten to 
















help.” 

With a joyful heart Claude departed for the 
prison, and Magdaline retired to her solitary 
hearth, grieving for her unworthy and miserable 
brother. 

And now did this seasonable supply from an un- 
known hand raise any corresponding emotion in 
Did this providential relief 













the gamester’s breast? 
from the effects of past sin and folly (of sin and 
folly renewed and repeated a thousand times) 
cause him to pause and to reflect? Did it save 
him from further misery and from future guilt? 
Did it, by working upon his better feelings, 
gently punfy them? Did it, by softening his 
heart, atnend it? or, alas! was 
rather, was he not—like every other gamester? 
Had he not left the peaceful shore of life, to 
plunge his pilotless bark within the eddies of the 
whirlpool? Had he not embarked both soul and 
body (as every gamester does and must) in that 











Paleottimor, 











Reckless and merciless indeed is that vocation 
which he knows must end in ruin !—the ruin of 
another, or ruin to himself !—where to win or lose 








is demoniacal, and defeat isblasphemy and despair. 

The amiable duchess, harassed by the repeated 
trials to which the misconduot of a brother sub- 
jected her sisterly feelings, and weary of a coun- 
try which no longer held out the attraction it once 
did, sometimes indulged thoughts of returning to 
her native Italy. Yetthere also death had laid 
waste the fields of hope. 
were gone: and she often wept to think she 












“ Had bid e’en the ashes of friendship farewell, | 
And had nothing of love but the tears.” 





To leave London, however, she determined | 
and, parting with her town mansion, toseek among | 
nature's quiet shades for that peace the world can- 
not give. 

Oh! what a different scene does London presen\ 
the happy and the afflicted child of mortality !—to 
those just entering within its Circean circle, with 
all the hopes and inexperience of novices, and| 













but still warmly pleaded for him; expressing his | 


from me, for | will not appear to sanction a line of 


your wretched master, lest he begin to despair of 


abandoned, and reckless and merciless vocation? | 


is equally soul-harrowing,— where even success | 


All her early friends | 
mistress. 


— -—- —————————— eee 
———— i, 


those who have drank deeply of its gilded cup 
into which, like the prodigal Cleopatra, pleasure 
throws the pearl of great price,—the pearl of 


the 
soul! 


Can the Christian philosopher, as he Wan. 
ders amid the splendors of this second Babylon, 
or twin-sister of the Tyrian queen of old,—« That 
crowning city, whose merchants were princes, 
and whose traffickers were the honorable of the 
earth,—can he be deluded by all this vain show of 
happiness and prosperity? Or will he not rather 
behold it as flowers strewed about the dead, coy. 
ering, but not hiding, the honored ashes of religion 
and morality ? 


__ One morning, as the duchess was returning 
from the city, where she had been shopping, and 
just as her carriage entered Leicester Square, a 
vast mob of persons, of all descriptions, came 
brushing along and blocking up every avenue, s 
that thecoachman w as obliged to rein in his horses 
and draw up toa shop-door, till the dense multitude 
had swept past. Followed by the shouts and 
hisses of the mob, a man was now seen led, or, 
rather, dragged, between two constables. His hat 
was off, and from the glimpse Magdaline had of 
his figure, she could perceive it was no vulgar per- 
son. Presently they came near to the carriage.— 
so near that the criminal’s face was fully seen by 
the duchess. [twas Paleotti! Uttering a piere- 
ing scream, Magdaline fell back fainting at the 
side of Agnes, who called loudly for help. The 
fuotman coming to the window, and seeing the 
state of his mistress, ran into the shop at which the 


carriage stood. 


* Poor lady!” said the young shop-woman, 
who brought out a glass of water; * she was 
frightened, | suppose, at the mob.” 

“Yes,” answered the footman; “do you know 
what the man has done that they are dragging to 
prison 7” 

* No,” said the girl, “ they could not tell me.” 

“Tis one Lord Pallihoty, or some such outlan- 
dish name,” said a countryman standing by. 
 He’s one from the popish country. He out with 
his sword and stabbed his poor devil of a servant 
in cold-blooded malice, because he had brought 
him no money, from some body he sent him to. 
The poor fellow said so, justas he was a dying, to 
the constable.” 


Another scene of distress and exposure now took 
place. Agnes fell to weeping and wringing her 
hands, saying, ‘‘ Her dear, dear Claude was mur- 
dered, and she should never be happy again.” 
And forgetting, as vulgar minds do, all discretion 
in her sorrow, made all present acquainted with 
the relationship in which the criminal stuod to her 


« Oh! he'll get off presently, if a duchess is his 
sister,” said a bystan Jer, to whom the shop-womas 
mentioned Agnes’ information. 


«IT don’t know that,” said the countryman, thrust 
ing his brawny hands into his breeches pockets; 
« there’s been lords hanged afore now, as good as 
this fellow. I'd walk some distance to see the 
halter put round bis neck—that I] would: a cow: 
ardly rascal, to attack a man without giving he @ 
fair chance for his life! Depend upon't, he'll 
swing at Tybura.” 
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« Poor man!” said the young shop-woman, 
wae“ 
«what a pity! 
« Pity, mistress !”’ echoed the countryman con- 
mptuously: “ what's a lord more than another 


— - wa O_o} 


ly flocked to partake of the hospitality and gaiety 
of her entertainments, were diverted into other 
chanuels, and expended upon newer objects. With- 
out pride, and truly pious, Magdaline felt less the 


man? For my part, [think poor Jack Sheppard,” | death that awaited Paleotti, than the unprepared 


that’s to be hanged, a king to such a fellow!” 
the duchess returned to her own house, where Mr 


break, in as delicate a way as possible, the dis- 
tressing event, and of which he had gained a more 
particular account. Finding, however, that the 
widowed sister of Paleotti was fully prepared for 
the tale of horror, he confirmed the truth of the 
vilgarreport. ‘The marquis, being again entang- 
led by one of his gaming debts, had directed poor 
Claude to go and borrow some money. Afier 
meeting with repeated denials, Claude returned to 
his master, who was walking in the street, to 
report his ill success. Paleotti then told him to 
goagain to one person, who had before refused. 
Claude intreated to be excused ; and the marquis 
still commanding him, he at last positively declin- 
edt go: when drawing his sword, Paleotti, in 
the rage of his demoniac pride, killed his de- 
fenceless and faithful servant on the spot. 

As the foul deed was done in the open day, and 
crowded street of the metropolis, Paleotti was 
soon secured, and committed to prison to take his 
rial at the ensuing sessions. 

What the feelings of that proud man were, 
when left alone in the gloomy and solitary cell, 
towhich his crime had consigned him, none but 
ihe all-seeing God can tell. Doubtless, like other 
criminals, he thought more of the means of escape 
from death, than of his unworthiness to live. Ob! 
what a situation for such a proud spirit as Pa- 
leotti’s! Of what avail to him now was the noble 
blood that flowed in his veias, or the long line of 





ancestral worthies, from whom he derived the 
name, that would henceforward only herald a deed | 
of blood? He, who had foolishly unagined him- 
vif of so much consequence in the world, was 
become a world’s wonder, reviled in the public 
streets of the «great Babel,”’ by all its multitudi- 
nous tongues, as a murderer, and followed by the 
execrations of thousands to his gloomy prison-| 
house, 

Painful as was the task, Magdaline deterinined 
0 visit her guilty brother. Mr. Talbot attended 
her to the prison; speaking, as they went, such ) 
words of consolation, kindly meant, though inef: | 
fectual, as friends usually have recourse to, in the | 
season of affliction. She had no hope of her'| 
brother’s life.* Ina strange country, without | 
interest or powerful friends, to arrest the uplifted 
um of the law, there was no ground for hope. 
Since the Duke of Shrewsbury’s death, his widow- | 
ed duchess had become a cipher in the great 
world. The sympathies of those who had former- 
_— 

* The unfortunate youth, John Sheppard, who 
had conspired to assassinate the King of Eng- 
land, in order to place the Pretender on the throne, 
Was executed on the same day that Paleotti 
suffered, 

"It does not appear that any endeavors were 
Used to save the marquis. 








} state of his soul to meet that awful hour. « Mer- 
It may easily be imagined in what state of mind | 


ciful, but just God!” said she, looking upward, 


“into thy hands do I commit the cause of m 
Talbot shortly afterwards watted upon her to} wretched brother. 


Thou alone canst tell the 
measure of his guilt—alone sift the motive of 
every deed; for none but thou canst look into the 
~ecret heart, and decide the degree of its inno- 
cence or criminality. Yet,O! 1 fear me, in thy 
sight my brother is condemned, beyond the con- 
demnation of men—beyond all hope, but in the 
Redeemer’s blood, to wash out and efface his 
offence from the book of thy judgments.” 

When the duchess reached the prison, where 
Paleotti, like the chained lion of the woods, was 
madd ining with rage and bitterness against his 
bonds, she became so faint, that Mr. Talbot tried 
to persuade her to relinquish a trial so painful to 
her. “ No, no,” said she, recovering herself, and 
following the turnkey, “ I must see him.” Pale- 
olll was sitting on the side of his rude bed, his 
dress soiled and neglected, and his hair hanging 
wildly over his pale and disordered visage. He 
took but little notice of Magdaline, on her first 
entrance ; for, like all men whose conscience has 
been darkened by a long course of vice, he laid 
the greater portion of his guilty actions upon her 
and other friends, who, by withholding from him 
the means for his prodigality, had (as he endea- 
vored to persuade himself) led to the distress, 
which ended in the murder of his faithful servant. 

Paleotti was bitter in his invectives against the 
laws of this country, and complained of the 
injustice that had been done him. “ What!” said 
he to Mr. Talbot, «is 4 nobleman to be imprison- 
ed, tried, and condemned, like a common, low- 
born malefactor? Are these your boasted laws, 
of which the English prate so proudly to other 
nations? Am I, the deseendant and representative 
of one of the noblest families of Naly, to be 
amenable to your English laws, and judged by 
your plebeian jury, for killing my own servant? 
Is a mere slave—is the life of one who wears the 
badge of servitude to be put on a level with that 
of aman of my rank 7” 

“ Our laws,” answered Mr. Talbot, “ act solely 
against the offence, never once considering the 
relative situation of the offender. Whatever mili- 
tates against the life and property of the indi- 
vidual, is a national concern; so that the first 
peer in the realm can no more violate the laws 
with impunity than the meanest peasant.” 

“Had I been in sy own country,” continued 
Paleotti, “I should have escaped this disgraceful 
incarceration. Our churches in Italy afford a 
sanctuary, from which no law can drag the man 
that flies to them for protection; but your temples 
are shut against the unhappy man who, under the 
influence of strong excitement, acts as I have 
done.” 

“ Your religion,” said Mr. Talbot, “ differs upon 
many points from our'’s. We should deem it 
almost sacrilege for any man to enter the temple 
of the living God, whose hand had but the moment 
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before been lifted against another’s life, whether 
in malice, or even in sudden passion.” 

From such conversation as this. Magdaline saw 
the real state of her brother's intnd to be anything 
but one of sorrow or repentance for the crime he 
had committed 5 and that pride, always lis beset- 
ting sin, seemed to gather up all its dark and hos- 
tile array to banish bis thoughts from that heaven 
to which she had hoped his imprisonment might 
have drawn him nearer. 

Still her affection and christian pity led her 
daily to his cell, where her sisterly care provided 
all things conducive to his bodily comfort. At 
last, the day of trial arrived, and Paleotti appear- 
ed at the bar, to submit his fate to the impartial 
decision of 
vestigation very different from anything he had 


twelve honest men—a mode of in- 
ever witnessed or heard of in his own country. 
He had had the advice of the most eminent eoun- 
sel, and their assistance in drawing up his de- 
fence: but all was unavatling. The jury pro- 
nounced the awful verdict of Guitty, which at 
once and irrevocably drew the curtain of an 
alinost immediate separation between the criminal! 
and that world whose first and most general and 
solemn law he had daringly violated. The judge, 
after an affecting allusion to his abuse of God's 
gifts of fortune, rank, and intellect, passed the 
death Ferdinand 


retributive sentence of upon 


Marquis de Paleotti, who was ordered for execu- | 


tion on the 17th day of March, it being then the 
14th of that month. 

Overwhelmed with grief, Magdaline hastened, 
immediately afier the trial was over, to condole 
with her unhappy brother 
and silent. A Roman Catholic priest was sitting 
beside him; and the contrast between the silver- 


She found him sullen 


headed minister of God and the criminal, was 
striking in the extreme. In the countenance of the 
one were depicted peace, resignation, and hope; 
in that of the other, the war of wild passions, 
impatient suffering, and fearful doubt. 

Magdaline tried to open her brother's heart to 


softer feelings. She spoke of God’s mercy to all 
i | : 


that called upon him inthe sincerity of a repentant | 


spirit. 
sorrowfully upon her, “ thou canst not minister to 
the sick soul of thy brother, having of thyself re- 
nounced thy God.” 
“No, holy father,’ 


said Magdaline mildly, “I 


have not renounced my God, but only his mis: | 
taken ministers, that sought to bring me to his side | 


through the intervention of others rather than his 
own free invitation—telling me he was afar off, 
when my heart told me he was ever near—so near, 
that [ could feel the breathings of his benignity 
upon me.” 

“ Miserable apostate ?” answered the holy#man. 
“Hope not for pardon, induced as you were by 
love to mortal man to forsake the faith you held 
in your days of early innocence. Hope not for 
pardon, till a sincere repentance for your crime 
brings you to the feet of our holy father, the 
Pope.” 

“OO no!” said Magdaline, shaking her head: 
“to those hallowed feet, which Mary Magdalen 
washed with her tears, and wiped with the honor- 


ed hairs of her head, could I alone be brought. | 





“ Daughter,” said the old priest, looking | 


ee 


ence thought, as you do, my good father, that my 
soul’s salvation depended much upon the prayers 
But How, 
[ would not affront my Redeemer, by sharing his 
divine prerogative with any other.” 

“Jesu defend thee, unhappy daughter, from yy 
own evil conceptions!’ said the priest, as he ¢. 
voutly crossed himself; and then proceeded 
ofier to the miserable prisoner the peculiar congo. 
lations of his peculiar faith. 

When Magdaline rose to go away, a slight 
convulsive movement appeared on the lip of 
Paleotti, and the tone of his voice was softened 
as he asked her if she would come to see him 
The duchess bowed her head, tear 
Drawing her veil ove 
iher face, she then followed the turnkey out of tk 

prison, and getting into her carriage, threw ber. 
self back, and indulged freely the grief thy 
oppressed her. The next morning on entering the 
cell, what was the astonishment of Magdaline » 
behold seated, at the side of Paleotti, Ellen Cup. 
way. On seeing the duchess, Ellen burst inw 
tears, and hid her blushing and still lovely face 
with both her hands. 

“Ellen, is it indeed you that I see? 
once innocent Ellen 7?” 

“ How, madam!” said Paleotti, sternly to his 
sister; “do you come here only to upbraid the 
poor girl, whose love for me made her renounce 
those silly forms your women of boasted virwe 
value, from no better motive than appearance!” 

‘“*Q Ferdinand!” answered the duchess, “at 
tempt not to vindicate her conduct, or your own— 
and especially your own, in the seduction of a 
orphan, a friendless girl, whom you found inno- 
cent and happy, with every principle of virwe, 
every prospect of good. I sent her to a safeand 
honorable asylum, from which you have deeoyed 
herto her ruin—the ruin of her character in the 
world—and of her immortal soul in the next.” 


and intercession of saints and martyrs. 


the morrow. 
obstructing ber speech. 


You, my 


“Oh, spare, spare me!” cried the weeping gid, 
throwing herself at Magdaline’s feet. “1 have 
been—I am still—very guilty; for, with all my 
wrongs, [ love the marquis.” 

“Ellen, my poor Ellen!” said the duchess, sofily, 
and with great emotion, as she raised the kneeling 
girl, “my heart weeps tears of blood for you 
But now, I thought | could endure no deepet 
/sorrow ; but this meeting has filled my cup © 


overflowing.’ 

A lohg pause followed. Paleotti sate sullen and 
silent: Ellen spoke not but by her tears. At las 
the duchess said, “ You will go home with me, 
Ellen! my doors, my heart, are still open to you 


Paleotti looked moved to something like feeling 
He rose, and paced the cell with quick and ag 
tated step. Ellen spoke not, moved not; but ret 
ed her head on the back of her chair, the big tea” 


stealing through her closed eyes. Magdaline ros 
(to go away. ‘“* Come, Ellen!” 

At these words the poor girl started, and clasp 
} 


d, “® 


ing her hands forcibly together, exclaime 
}no! not now ; ask me not to go now. A little-# 
i very little while, and I will follow you anywl 

‘Only let me stay with him till—till-——” tears ¢ 
| structed her speech. 
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«Yes, yes,” said Paleotti, hurriedly, “let her, Ellen covered their faces, and wept. Another 
stay, sister, till L leave this cell for * -hour, and that unhappy man would be led forth 
Here a convulsive movement of the marquis’ | to the gaze of the rude rabble, even then gather- 
features betrayed the inward agitation of his soul. | ing from all parts of the metropolis, to witness 
The duchess drew ber veil over her face, and that sight, of all others the most appalling to a 
moved towards the door. Ellen flew after her, thinking mind—the launching of a guilty soul, by 
and seizing her hand, pressed it to her burning a violent and yet a judicial death, upon the dark 
lips. }and fathomless waters of eternity. The priest 
“Bless—bless you!” said she, “for the kind | now broke silence. ‘ My son, there is but little 
offer to take home the poor Jost Ellen.” | time left you: the last sands of life are running to 
«You will go with me, then?” said the duchess, | waste in this conflict of feelings, painful to all, 
benevolently looking upon her through her tears. | and yielding to none those sweet and holy fruits 
« Yes, indeed,” sobbed out Ellen; “to-morrow that should sanctify the approaching trial. Take 
Iwill go home with you—and die!” she mentally | leave, then, of your friends, and let us give the 
ejaculated. / last hour to Him who has given you so many, that 
Magdaline never went to bed all that long night, | you might have time and opportunity to know all 
which preceded the dawn of that awful day, that) the wonders of his mercy to merciless man.” 
was to close the life and crimes of a brother: and} The parting between the brother and sister was 
atthe hour appointed for her last visit to the cell! brief, but solemn and touching. Magdaline wept 
of the noble criminal, the duchess, arrayed in| upen his bosom, prayed, and blessed him; and 
deep mourning, and leaning upon the arm of Mr. | implored him, in the name of the Saviour, to lift 
Talbot, proceeded to the carriage, which drove up his heart to him, who was above all earthly 





of ata rapid pace towards the prison. 

The marquis, attended by his confessor, was 
standing with folded arms, and eyes fixed upon 
the floor, when Magdaline entered the cell. With 
apride so characteristic of him, he had taken un- 
wonted pains with his person that morning. His 
hair was arranged with much care, and his laced 
cravat and linen were of the finest sort. He 
wore his full colonel’s uniform, of the imperial 
amy: and those who did not know the man, nay, 
even those who did, could not but melt at the 
sight of so graceful and noble looking a person, 
chained hand to hand, and foot to fvot, like a com- 
mon malefactor. A little behind Paleotti, and 
seated on a low stool, her head muffled up in the 
hood that helped to disguise her pallid looks, wan 
with grief and night-watchings, sate the most 
mournful figure in that mournful group—the poor 
heart-broken Ellen. 

The unhappy Paleotti spoke not; and the du- 
chess, after regarding him for some time with 
wistful looks, said, ‘Oh, my brother! have you 
amy commands—any wishes which f ean fulfil? 
Speak, dear Ferdinand! all you wish done, I will 
do:—anything—everything you can require.” 

The marquis then mentioned Ellen, recommend- 
ing her, in a very touching manner, to her eare. 
“Promise me.” said he, ‘“‘ never to desert her, for 
the has never deserted me.” 

Here the sobbings of Ellen were audible. 

“I do promise you,” answered the duchess, 
“that Ellen shall ever find in mea friend and a 
uister,” 

“ Let me,” continued Paleotti, “ have honorable 
burial, worthy of the illustrious race I sprung 
from.” 

As he spoke, his dark eye flashed with all its 
Wonted brillianey, and his pale cheek crimsoned 
with the hue of health. Alas! how often do we 
se family pride darting, like the grave-fed meteor, 
through the loopholes of a mind, destitute of all 
Proper pride and proper feeling. 

_ The great clock of the prison now struck, and 
"'s deep sonorous warning was equally felt by all 
he priest crossed himself devoutly ; the marquis 


became pale and thoughtful ; and Magdaline and 


18 


judges, and all mortal kings. Next came Ellen, 
the last of loving ones to look upon his features— 
the last to forget them. Wild was her look, and 
wilder still her action. She clasped his neck, as 
if by her clinging there she could have saved it 
from the ignominious cord. She kissed his 
fettered hands; she knelt down, and embraced 
his manacled knees: and with a voice heart- 
rending to hear, called upon him, as if he had 
only been going on an earthly journey, to love 
her, and remember how she had given up all for 
him. The priest then approached, (impatient of 
delay,) and gently drew her away, waving for the 
duchess to follow. But Ellen, strong in affliction, 
burst from the holy man, and exclaiming, “Oh, 
let me look upon his face again—once again!” 
rushed towards the spot where Paleotti stood, and 
fell senseless at his feet. In this lifeless state she 
was borne to the carriage, and the duchess follow- 
ing, Paleotti was left alone with his confessor. 

In a short time they came to knock off the irons 
of the noble criminal, still wet with the tears of 
Ellen, and then, preceded by the priest bearing 
the crucifix, Paleotti got into the coach, which in 
courtesy was allowed to him, and was driven to 
Tyburn. 

When arrived at the fatal spot, Paleotti’s de- 
meanor under other circumstances must have won 
the applause of all generous minds. Ascending 
the scaffold with a firm step, he stood erect and 
dignified, looking calmly around at the countless 
beings that were gazing upon him; then turning 
to the sheriffs he requested his body might not be 
defiled by touching the bodies of the unhappy 
Englishmen doomed to suffer with him, but that he 
might die before them, and alone. This petition, 
so characteristic of the foolish pride of aristocracy, 
the sheriffs granted, in courtesy to a stranger. 

After some little time spent at his devotions, at 
which the venerable priest, bare-headed, with 
looks of gentle pity and holy zeal, assisted, with 
lifted eyes, and hands elevating the symbol of 
redemption, the cross, occasionally swept by his 
silver hairs, as he lowered it to receive the homage 
of his reverend lips, the executioner approached 








Paleotti; and while binding with a black sash 
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The Treasure Secker., 


BY MRS. ABDY,. 


those free arms, that had once been active in the; 
field of glory, a flash of crimson passed over the 
pale cheek of the criminal ; and the wild flash of 
his dark eye, and bending backward of his proud 





head, showed, like the reined courser, his disdain [ir has gone from his calm and quiet home, 
of the curb. The priest spoke to him, and he He has gone to the distant bill, 


became calm, and drooped his head upon his The moon is wrapt in a cloud of gloom 


breast. ‘The ignominious cord was next putround And the winds blow loud and chill. 

his graceful neck, the unsightly capdrawn over 

The smiles of his bride detain him not, 
Nor his mother’s anxious eyes, 


his classic features, and then the handsome, the 
noble, and the accomplished Marqnis de Paleotti, 
the ornament of the court, the pride of the camp, 
and the idol of one breaking heart, died amid the 
assembled thousands—an example to all of the | 
justice of those glorious laws of Englishmen, that 


He goes to the lone and mystic spot, 
Where the hidden treasure lies. 


Slowly he turns the heavy soil, 


‘ie a ‘ 
show no distinction between the peer and the} hrough the dreary hours of night, 


peasant, seeing that crime makes both equal. | 
Toconclude, the duchess, faithful to the promise ) At the dawn of the morn’s clear light. 

given to her unhappy brother, treated Ellen with 

alla sister’s sympathy and affection: but it was | Yet he murmurs not, for his faith is strong 
In the wondrous tales of yore, 

And he trusts that by patient toil, ere long, 
Ile shall grasp the precious store. 


soon visible to every one that looked upon the | 
suffering girl, that earth would not long be her 
abiding place. Silently she wasted away to the 
mere shadow of her former beauty. Shame, deep 
shame, and deeper sorrow, preyed upon her heart, 
as the worm feeds upon the flower and destroys: An impatient scorn we feel, 

the delicate bloom of its summer vest; and ina| May we not rather a lesson gain 

few weeks after the death of Paleotti, Ellen breath- | From the Treasure Seeker's zeal? 
ed her last farewell sigh to that world that held | 

nothing so dear to her as the unhonored grave of Do we not each for a treasure seek, 
him whom she had loved to the last, with all a) Of immortal, changeless worth ? 


woman’s enduring tenderness and fidelity : | It does not rest on a legend weak, 
And itis not hid on earth. 


For his wilful dreams, for his labors vain, 


“ For man, every danger fond woman will brave, | 
y g | 


And, unchanged by adversity’s blast, | The treasure of gospel grace we crave, 
She will share his dark prison, and cling to his | "Tis in God’s own book enshrined, 
grave, | He has told us that those who ask shall have, 
Loving on—loving on to the last.” And that all who seek shall find. 





} 
. 
World - W eariness. But we shrink from the rugged way, 
Our kindred press us awhile to pause, 


ici weasana tiem ebb And we willingly delay. 


Come, death, and leave the couch of beauty, Shall the Treasure Seeker from day to day, 
Spread horror through no region blest: Still strive for the drossy ore, 

Here do thy seasonable duty :— And shall we supinely, idly stay, 
A grave for this old man were best. Nor press for a richer store? 


Compelled unwillingly to linger, That treasure no rival can steal away, 
Unloved, a tree with branches sere, And ’tis brought to mortal sight, 

Come, and with swect oblivious finger, Not by Superstition’s fitful ray, 
Death! do thine office here. But by Revelation’s light. 











For gone are all with whom he mated, By no false diviner’s wand ‘tis shown, 

Nor wife nor child now o'er him bend, | Held over the grassy sod, 
Though unto many long related, | But ’tis placed in the bright blue skies alone, 

Thou art his only friend. And kept in the trust of God. 

} - -—~— 

Thick grows the film upon ate visions Epigram. 

Cold flows the blood his veins within: } 
Pale porter of the gates Elysian! =F 

Thou art his next of kin. Tue class of men in whom it seems 

We may expect, the two extremes 

Around him grows the scene more dreary, To find of homan nature, 

Darker the clouds come o'er his west: Are the disciples of Apelles; ‘ 
Hard is thy bed, but he is weary, Since “mongst them are, it strange to tell is, 


And sound will be his rest. A Lover and a Hayter ! 
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But his eyes behold not the glittering spoil, 
















In that book we read of his paths and laws, 
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ORIGINAL, 
The Guardian Spirit. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 
«And in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. Shall | havethe thought 
Tothink on this ?”—MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
“Ifin this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it forth again, 
If in this eve there lurks a tear, 
‘Twill flow, and cease to burn my brain.” — 
BYRON, 
Tue setting sun threw o’er a fairy scene, 
lis richest drapery of golden sheen ; 
There Nature rested tn a fitting shrine, 
And gazed with rapture on her works divine ; 
There Art had proudly waved her magic hand, 
And summon’d to her aid a sister-band, 
Beneath whose touch a noble mansion rose, 
Where Sculpture joy’d her wonders to disclose, 
Where classic models met th’ enraptur'd eye, 
‘Mid paintings brighten’d by Italia’s sky. 
There fountains gush'’d, beneath o’er-arching 
trees, 
There Music’s strains were borne upon th’ breeze, 
There Beauty reign’d, enrob’d in mantle chaste, 
Flung o’er her by the hand of faultless taste. 
The day had slowly worn. Time kept not pace 
With the quick thoughts of one, who call’d that 
place 
By the dear name of Home. Why did he start ? 
Why look as if despair prev’d on his heart, 
When the proud city’s hum came on his ear ? 
Why shrink, as if those sounds he could not hear? 
Why turn away, as if he could not view 
That lovely scene, now clothed in twilight’s hue ? 
Why closer draw those blinds? And why each 
door 
Thro’ which the welcome throng was wont to pour, 
Why were they closed at such an hour and time? 
A balmy eve, in Summer’s radiant prime. 
Within the city, he had joy’d to lave 
For many a year, in Fortune’s golden wave ; 
But now, alas ! grim Ruin and Despair, 
Those spectres gaunt, eyed him with fearful glare. 
He'd struggled on in silence, but their chains 
Grew heavier still, and thro’ his burning veins 
A living tide of anguish seemed to roll, 
Till desp’rate thonghts awoke within his soul. 
This day his lofty step and noble mien, 
Amid the city’s throng had not been seen ; 
This day, the fatal truth, with inward strife, 
He had reveal’d to those more dear than life ; 
None others saw the brink o’er which he hung, 
And yet he deem’d the knell of hope was rung. 
Twilight was deep’ning now. Alone! alone, 
He trod those kalls which yet he call’d his own ; 
Clench'd were his hands, and red his burning eye, 
No ray of hope appear'd—yet help was nigh. 
Asingle tap was heard, and then a voice, 
Which murmur'd “Father” bade his heart rejoice : 
Unto his side, a gentle girl now stole, 
A fair young creature, with a guileless soul, 
Upon his burning cheek her tea~-drops fell, 
And sweet she murmur’d, “ All will yet be well!” 








—————— 





| Then touch’d her harp-strings, and awoke an air, 
Which brighten’d e’en the heavy cloud of care. 
Father, dearest! cease thine anguish, 
And shrink not amid the strife; 
Suffer not thy hopes to languish, 
Waken them anew to life. 


Father, dearest! cease thy sorrow, 
Banish Fear, that spirit fell ; 
Hope, points to a brighter morrow, 
Father ! all shall yet be well! 
‘God bless thee, child!” he murmur’d as she 
sung, 
'While Hope, her blessed radiance round him 
| flung. 
| At first she shed a faint and feeble ray, 
)'Then brighten’d into full and perfect day. 
| And he was saved from ruin !—Oft he turns, 
Where Love's pure fame upon Home's altar 
burns, 
To gaze on one of radiant form and face, 
| A vision bright of loveliness and grace, 
| And with his blessing, says in accents mild, 
“ Thou wert my Guardian Spirit, dearest child.” 
- aes - 


ORIGINAL. 


To Mathilde. 


| 








Ayp thou art chang’d! And woman’s love, 
That poets have extoll'’d so high ; 

Like clouds that ever change above, 

Forgets tle hope that lit the eye. 

} 

) 

' 





Like flowers that scent the lonely glen, 
Sut die within the wilderness; 
So hearts that change can ne’er again, 
Their own cold desert cheer or bless, 


And thou art chang’d! The clouds that weep, 
Exhaust their torrents on the earth ; 

But thou thy treasured drops must keep, 
Till some new passion has its birth. 


And then forsooth those eyes will pour, 
A deluge forth of faithless tears ; 
And many a vow be added more, 
To broken oaths of former years. 


Then ! ghosts of worshipped moments fled, 
And spectres grim of wasted sighs ; 

Shall hover round thy tortured bed, 
And burstupon thy sleepless eyes. 


And waking hours no less shall bring, 
Their moments of delicious pain; 
And thou’!l wake only to weep,—and wring 

Thy very heart—to sleep again. 


And oft will fever'd faney paint, 
The love that once thy bosom felt— 
Nor Sethe’s wave, nor touch of Saint 
Can cleanse the heart where treachery 
dwelt. 


Then go !—I would not share thy doom, 
For Opha's wealth, or India’s gold j— 
Thy soul shall groupe through endless gloom, 
For thoughts like thine can ne’er meee 
5. 4. . 
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SWISS MAIDENS SONG TO THE EAGLE. 
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) Ranger of the trackless air! Ere the frighted echoes ring, | 
Fast thy homeward pinion ply, Nerve those regal plumes of thine, 
Or the proudest feather there Or the finest of thy wing, | 
Soon will in the valley lie. Hapless Eagle! will be mine. _ 
Speed the, rover! Specd thee, speed thee, 
“= Or my lover Wild one! heed thee, 
Will thy reckless play espy. To thy rocky covert hie: . 
Beauteous Eagle! swiftly fly ! Mountain Eagle! swiftly fly! 
Shun the marksman’s fatal eye. From the marksman’s fatal eye, 
Mountain Eagle! swiftly fly! Mountain Eagle! safely fly! , 
-6- fp : . — . — _ — — a 
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FROM THE LONDON MUSICAL GEM 
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THE DRAMA. 
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The Drama. 

Park Taeatre.—The performances at this 
house have never been attended with such general 
enthusiasm since the palony days ofthe Kembles’ 
as during the recent engagement of Miss Ellen 
Tree. 


finished and lady-like actress that has ever per- 


She is, without exaggeration, the most 
forined on the beards of the Park. Her style is 
distinguished for that natural and subdued power, 
which belongs only to the actions and expressions 
of real life, and is more remarkable for its depth 
of feeling than for its effect. Her points are in- 
deed beautiful, and are made without the least 
apparent exertion. The expression of her eye 
and countenance, and her admirable gestures are 
so true to nature, the beholder becomes instantly 
deeply interested in her acting—if acting it ean 
be termed. 
Tree once or twice, she appears tame, perhaps un- 


To witness the performances of Miss 


accountably so, yet to see her frequently, is but 
to be the more delighted with her. The musical! 
tones of her voice, the purity of her pronunecia- 
tions, aud her exquisite and quiet beauty of deliv- 
ery impart an irresistable charm to her whole | 
acting. Miss Tree made her debut in the charac- 
ter of Rosalind, followed by that of Lady Town. | 
ley, neither of which we admired. It was not 
until she appeared as Letitia Hardy, that we be- 
cume interested with her, and in this character 
she fully realized the high fame which, for years, 
had preceded her, and consequently raised public 
expectation to its very height. Her 
throughout the piece was marked for its beanty, 


acting 


chasteness and close resemblance to life, and 
neverina single instance overstepping the bounds 
of propriety for effect; nor endeavoring vainly to 
overact the different masquerades which Letitia 
Hardy assumes, for the mere sake of applause, | 
which is too ofien the case with those performers | 
who oecupy a high rank in their profession. 
Never were there such a total revolution in public 
opinion known, as in the case of Miss Tree, be- 
tween her first and third appearance. 
vast many, were sadly disappointed on her first 
night; and it was not until she appeared in the 
Belle’s Stratagem, that the public became satisfied 
that her abilities had not been overrated. 


Many, a 


—————= 


Unquestionably Miss Tree’s greatest efforts are 
Julia and Marianna. in which characters, she 
elicited continued outbreakings of applause, while 
the admiration and delight of her auditors were 
depicted plainly in every face. We have wit. 
nessed the same parts performed by Miss Kemble, 
Miss Phillips, and our favorite, Mrs. Chapnian; 
and never, by either of these, were the attention 
so riveted and manifestly worked up to the high. 
est piunacle of excitement, as was the powerful 
effect produced by Miss Tree’s graceful and na- 
tural developement of those characters. One 
point that she made inthe fourth act of the Wife, 
was particularly beautiful: Leonardo urges her 
to fly, and mentions that horses shall be in readi- 
ness to bear her far away from Mantua. She is 
reclining on her bended knees in a state of stupe. 
faction, and as quick as lightning the conspiracy 
dawns upon her, and she relapses from her Jethar. 
gy, and with brightened eyes and countenance, 
rushes from the stage. No definite idea can be 
formed of the surpassing beauty and richness of 
And the coolness and dignity with 
which she entered her husband's tent, and there 
finds that the conspirators had arrived before her, 
showed her perfect knowledge of the part, and 
the profound attention she had devoted to tt 
Those who have, heretofore, attempted its perfor. 


this scene, 


mance have invariably led the audience to infer, 


by their wildly rushing in the tent, with dishevel 
led hair, that Marianna was aware of the consp- 
rators having seen her husband; when, on tle 
contrary, she is totally unaware of it, and is star 
tled at beholding them, as she had travelled with 


‘the utmost speed, expecting to see her lord first, 


and disclose to him the horrid plot. We could 
write pages in proof of Miss Tree’s true concep 
tion of Julia and Marianna, were it necessary; 


but it is otherwise, she has by her own intrinsic 


merits firmly established herself as a favorite 
with all, notwithstanding the disadvantages of her 
first appearance, 

In the drama of the Youthful Queen, Miss Tree 
displayed great versatility of talent, and appea 
ed every inch a queen,” from the haughty pete 
lence of the young sovereign—her love for at 
unknown plebian—her quick and sudden changes 


Miss Tree appeared with equal suceess as Lady | of opinion, and finally to the triumph of reasot 
Teazel, in the School for Scandal, which was | over youthful passion, were unsurpassably beau 


powerfully cast 
compound of flirtation, morality, and good prinei- 
ples combined, that was ever repgesented on the 
stage; and exceedingly well did Miss Tree man- 
age in picturing the peculiarities and intrigues of 
those young ladies who marry old husbands for 
their money only—while, as the free, bold, and | 
open-hearted lady of fashion, she partially led 
the audience to imagine that they were witness- | 
ing the reality, rather than the mock representa- | 
tion. Placide’s Sir Peter Teazle was an admirable | 
piece of acting. Mason did ample justice to} 
Charles—while Fredericks richly deserved more 


applause than was acceded to him, by his gentle- 
manly enactment of Joseph. Clark, Fisher, 
Richings, Mrs. Giurner and Mrs. Vernon, acquit- | 
ted themselves creditably. Rarely have Comedies 
been performed so perfectly inthis city, as during 
the past month. 


land contented to abide in a cottage. 





The character is a ridiculous | uful and dignified. 


Miss Tree's Benefit was the fullest house of the 
season. The Hovey Moon, was selected for the 
occasion, in which she sustained Julianna, T 
speak of the performance as it deserves, would 
oceupy a larger space than we could appropri 
to it. Language is too weak to express our adm 
ration of Miss Tree’s acting. The character 
Julianna is doubtiess understood by all,—a git! 
whom nothing could content save a dukedom; 
and for ever building airy castles to satisfy her 
ridiculous fancies—equipages and palaces she 


| was determined tohave at her disposal, and whos 


lofty opinions were changed in a short month, 
] What # 
strange revolution Time creates in a young mtr 
den's mind? She, who before marriage think 
only of the pleasures she will enjoy after. Alas! 





how often are those happy imaginings dissipated 
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rts are Through these degrees of a woman’s life. did Mivs| Nariovat.—We are gratified to acknowledge 
's, she Tree lead the audience, and as it were,“ held the | thata complete reformation has taken place inthe 
, While mirror up to nature.”’ Indeed she was most per-| stage department of this house. Pieces are per- 
S Were fect and painted but too truly the characters of | formed with more accuracy and attention than 
'@ Wit those females, who consider husband's in the | heretofore. No theatre, in fact, ever commenced 
emble, light of mere ciphers to play upon, or attend their! its career under such favorable auspices as the 
man ; every beck and call. It is by the production of | National, and none, ever fell, within so brief a 
ention such legitimate Comedies that the age becomes! space of time, in the estimation of the public. 
e high- enlightened, and folly is reproved, while sound | The managers are now sensible of their neglect, 
werfyl sense and discretion assert their triumphant in this special department, and have, we predict, 
nd na- sway. }ad@pted such regulations that will in future pre- 
One The acting of Mr. Fredericks in the character! vént a recurrence of the same evil: and we hope, 
Wie, of Jacques, in “ As you like it,” gained for him! heneeforward it will be as generally attended, as 
res her much applause: and his general personification during the first month ofits opening. 
readi- of characters in the higher walks of the drama,| A new Pantomime was produced for the holi- 
She is have stamped him as a sterling, chaste and judici-| days, taken from Washington Irving's legend of 
stupe- ous actor. His readings are classical, and al-|the Catskill Mountains. It was, as such pieces 
piracy ways inaccordance with those of the best school, | usually are, fit to see once. The various tricks 
lethar- in which indeed itis easy to perceive that both his) were well managed, and created considerable 
nance, style and taste have been formed. }wirth ; but the parts of the Clown and Pantaloon, 
-an be Mademoiselle Augusta.—The charming, fasci-| were miserably sustained, while Harlequin and 
ness of naling, bewitching Augusta, coutinues to pursue the Columbines were the life of the Pantomime. 
y with her onward course. How each bosom heaves, | Mademoiselle Celeste Elliott concluded a farewell 
1 there each heart palpitates, and the whole body cone | engagement, preparatory to her embarkation for 
re her, vulsed on beholding such a lovely creature trip-| France, where it is her intention to remain a cous 
rt, and ping it in the fairydance, while the music inspires ple of years, and then return to America. The 
to It you but still more deeply with the bewitching | engagement was not as profitable as might have 
pertor- charm of her fairy-like and angelic form. Young, | been expected, for a lady of her universal popu- 
= beautiful, and perfect in symmetry, she is a study | larity. 
shevel- ist. Fair rea ! If thou hast not se . ; . 
oni AME Augusta, take a bachelor's advice, and loose not| 2? - R. Scott.—The friends of the drama will 
on the a moment but fly and feast thine eyes. Indeed | a oe ie seve verhcone gontionen Se 
is star Cleopatra the Egyptian Venus, would shrink sea a _ ne Oa 
d with abashed at her gaze and draw the veil across her | wehosoyomaing ye rn ee vd renee ond Pers 
d first, own form to impede the gaze of comparison ofthe | re regan Le ne — 
- could admiring beholder. Our poetic imaginings are we, one esperar vo Sane Se 
ont play saan Pia praca Bay Blah ray ed to the theatre. Spectacles and dumb show 
ssary } abide with the cherubims. A creature so Sale | have so weurped the — vd late Sop hs = but 
cient ainignting, and se exqualtely partoet, we ioe ‘seldom the opportunity is afforded of witnessing 
. , the performance of pure tragedies. 
A Vorite gaze on for ever ! 


New Taueatre.—lIt is the intention of Messrs, 


of her La Bayadere is her chef d’ euvre of dancing. 
Flynn & Willard to erect a spacious theatre, on 


: , ee 
Her angelic smile, penetrating look, piercing eye, | 


s Tree and graceful agility of movement, enchain the the sites ef 328 and 330 Broadw ay, which will 
. ' . . ’ 

ppear very soul; charmed with her person, flattered by be completed for opening by September next. 

y pete MP her grateful look, and subdued by her luscious Broapway Turatre.— Masonic Hall, with the 


for an eyes, all retire perfectly entranced. Such is the adjoining building, have been purchased by 
ranges incomparable Augusta, who is winning all hearts, | Messrs. May weod, Rowbotham, Abbot and Ste- 
reasot B® enslaving the minds of bachelors, and favored | vens, for the site of an extensive theatre, It will 
; beat BE with the jealousy and hatred of old maids. be commenced in May, and finished by the ensu- 
Master Burke is by no means as popular as for- ing fall. Mr. Abbot was for a long period mana- 
merly ; the interest of the boy is lost in the man, ger of a theatre in London and Paris, and isa 
While young, his personation of characters was gentleman every way capable of superintending 
anovelty and all were amused at the aptness of a fashionable establishment in this city. 
the child. But now, having arrived at manhood,! — Cypy Saroon.—Among the various attractions 
the discretion of age is looked upon as necessary | of ihe day, Haningtons’ new moving dioramas de- 
to the true developement of the characters he | ..7,¢ particular attention. The Saloon is magni- 
nnn. ficently fitted up, and comfortably warmed. The 
Knowles’ New Play.—The last new play of this boxes and pit are decorated in a style of splendor 
successful dramatist, will be produced at the Park | and taste hitherto unequalled, for an exhibition of 
in the course of afew months. The gppnuecript| its nature. Sacred Concerts will be given every 
copy was procured in London, some time since, | Sunday evening during the winter at the Saloon. 
by Mr. Price. The heroine will be sustained by | This experiment will certainly prove most profita- 
Miss Ellen Tree, for whom Mr. Knowles origi-| ble, as many persons know not in what manner to 
nally intended the character. pass away the time of a Sunday evening ; and if 
Mr. Power is again exciting the mirth of the pa-| they are conducted with a becoming spirit of liber 
trons of the drama, by his inimitable enactment of | ality, the y will, most undoubsedly, be extensively 
Hibernian characters. patronized. 
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Literary Notices. 

Mewmorrs or Aaron Burr, by Matthew L. Davis: 
Harper & Brothers. —The subject of these Memoirs 
was one of the most extraordinary men of his 
time, and his career must necessarily occupy a 
prominent page inthe earlier history of our go- 
vernment. 
stronger contrasts than that of Col. Burr, and | 
which too, was so greatly misunderstood, ‘That he | 
was possessed of talents of the highest gradey has | 
never been disputed, and that he also posseased 
some of those higher qualities of the heart which 
dignify and ennoble our nature, will scarcely be 
disputed after perusing 
Davis. That he was a kind and aflectionate hus- 
band, a fond as well as a faithful father, a firm 
friend and an indulgent master, is placed beyond 
all doubt by these pages. But while Burr was all | 
this, there isa very dark side to the picture, and 
it tells well for the fidelity of his biographer thar 
he has painted his vices with a pencil quite as 


No man’s character ever exhibited | 


his biography by Mr. 


spirited and in colors quite as vivid, as he has 
employed in pourtraying his virtues. If we had 
no other evidence of the spirit with which Mr. 
Davis undertook this work, the perfect frankness 
with which he speaks of the dark shades of Burr's 
character, is sufficient guarantee of impartiality. | 
Mr. Davis is the very man of all others to perform | 
the task he has assumed; for no other individual 
probably was as well acquainted with the minutie 
of Colonel Burr's character. The work so far, is 
well done, and we deubt not that it will be as 
faithfully completed ; 
served before, the test of the writer’s firmness is 
yet to come. 
ing point of his friend’s life. 
will develope difficulties to the biographer which 
will require all his skill to encounter. That he 
will do se successfully, we have few misgivings. 
The first volume is made up toa great extent of 
correspondents, political, military and social, and | 
is exceedingly interesting. The second, which 
will appear in the course of the next summer, | 
will plunge in medias res, and open te us that! 
pertion of Col. Burr's history—over which so 
much mystery has hung, and about which such 
intense interest has been felt. It willbe a volume 
more sought for, we venture to say, than any that 
has been published for years. Indeed, two edi- | 
tions of the first volume have already been dis- 


posed of. 


but, as has been justly ob- 


He has merely reached the interest- 


The second volume 


Piterim’s Prooress: Harper & Brothers.—One | 
of the best books of the season, is the superb 
volume before us. The illustrations are by Adams 
on wood, instead of copper, and a person must be 
perfectly familiar with engravings, or the difie- 
rence cannot be perceived, and, in fact, if any 
exist atall,it is in favor of those of the present | 
volume. The bowk is superior to any ever before | 
issued by the Harpers. 


Peroposnesiay Wan: Harper & Brothers.—This 
work comprises XXII of the Family Library. = h 
isa translation from the Greek by William Smith, 
A. M., in two volumes, together with a brief sketch 
of the life and writings of its author. The history | 
of the Peloponnesian War being generally known, 
comment from us would be superfluous. 
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sent opportunity. 
i . ~~ . . . 
j subject, connected with the life and trials of a 


\ylish commentary. 
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Tue New-York 
} 


Boston ana 


Book: George Dearborn. 
Philadelphia have their Books, and 
why not New-York, has been the oft repeated 
question, and thanks to the perseverance and 
enterprise of George Dearborn, we are enabled 
to reply to it, in the shape of a very handsome 
volume, which has been compiled with much care 
from the exclusive writings of the various authors 
of this State. Little did we, or the public imagine 
that New-York was so rich in poets; she cay 
hold up her head with the proudest. The New. 
York Book was prepared in such haste that it was 
found impossible to embellish it for the present, 
which is the intention of the publisher for the 
future years. Its typography and paper are beaut. 
ful,and a more appropriate present could not be 
inade than the New-York Book, laying aside its 
own peculiar claim. 

Tue Fairy Boox.—This beautiful annual has 
been published by the Harpers in a neat and 
tasteful style. Jt is illustrated with no less than 
eighty-four magnificient wood-cuts by Adams, 
The tales are well chosen, embracing Cinderella, 
the Children of the Wood, Blue-Beard, Little 
Red-Ridinghood, and several translations equally 
as entertaining, as those at present most familiar 
tuthe nursery. By these translations the younger 
branches will have something new to excite their 
wonderment and curiosity. The Harpers have 
done well in procuring new fairy tales for their 
experiment; and we trust their enterprising spirit 
will receive an adequate return from the public, 


ReviGiovus opinions or Wasnineton: Harper & 
Brothers.—The title of this work is sufficient to 
ensure for itthe patronage of every true American. 
Few men have acted a more important or spirit- 
stiring part in the drama of human life than 
Washington, and we are certain that every one 
will peruse its pages with the avidity which its 
merits and subject demand. The work is hand- 
somely bound and should have a place in every 
library. 


Letrers to Youne Lapies, by Mrs. Sigourney.— 
A third edition of the letters of this highly gifted 
authoress has been issued by the Harpers, in their 
usual style of elegance. No book, better adapted 
to the enlargement of the mind could be placed in 
the hand of a female. All those, who have not 
perused them, should take advantage of the pre- 
The letters embrace every 


female, from her infancy to the more matured age 
of womanhood. Asa sound literary promalgator 
of the doctrines of pure morality, Mrs, Sigoorney 
isthe only one whose talents, entitle her to fill 


jthe vacancy, which the demise of Mrs. Hemans 
| caused in the literary world. 


Anrmox’s Cicero: Harper & Brothers.—Pro- 
fessor Anthon of Columbia College, has trans 
lated the g@lect orations of Cicero, with an En- 
It contains the four orations 
against Catiline, together with those for Archias, 
Marcellus, the Manilian Law,and Murena. These 
orations have, most generally been quoted, 
specimens of Cicero’s more elaborate style © 
eloquence, and will be dwelt on with avidity by 
the true lover of eloquence. 
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